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THE MODERN CHURCH AT WORK WITH YOUTH. 


PREFACE 


Adolph Hitler is demonstrating to the world ones again the 
truth that the power of the idealism of youth, when harnessed, is 
very great indeed. One of the main factors in his success has been 
his ability to attract hundreds of thousands of adolescents into 
identifying themselves with the aims and ideals of the Nazi Move- 
ment. in this process of identification of self with something 
much greater than themselves, many German adolescents are, for 
the first time in their lives, finding themselves. They are a- 
chieving a sense of self-worth, significance, and accomplishment 
never possible to them before. They feel themselves to be nec- 
essary parts in a great on-moving crusade which is of great moment 
in the life of the world. It has value and therefore they have 
value, and they are throwing themselves into it with a truly rel- 
igious enthusiasm. The Nazi Movement has shown itself to be able 
to meet all of the desires of the adolescent: the desire for rec- 
-ognition, for security, for a sense of self-worth, for excitement, 
and for new experience. Therefore, he considers it of value to 
him, and he gives it his wholehearted support. Human beings are 
always excited by the possibilties of value in an activity or 
situation. They tend to ally themselves with those causes which 
promise the values they desire. 

While the Nazi Movement in Germany has been the source of, 
and is to a large extent the result of, a widespread revival of an 
almost "religious" enthusiasm, the Church in Germany and all over 
Ahe world is demonstrating its inability to arouse and harness 
the idealism and enthusiasm of youth. Churches seem to be able 
to retain the loyalty of youth up to the adolescent period, but 
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statistics show that adolescents, both orthodox and liberal, are 
leaving our churmes dueing a period of life in which they need 
the church most, because our churches do not understand and are 
not adequately meeting their specific needs and problems. We are 
not teaching a religious way of life which commands respect and 
demands attention. We are not using available techniques to har- 
ness youthful enthusiasm and loyalty to stirring religious stand- 
ards. We are failing to satisfy our young people in the most 
crucial period of their lives and are leaving them a prey to the 
great secular, exploiting movements of our time. It is up to the 
Church, if it wishes to do its highest work, if it wishes to live 
in competition with other great social movements of our time, to 
meet the needs of the young people, to demonstrate the value of 
being a member of a significant religious body. 

Unitarians in the past have been pioneers in the field of 
religious education. The story of this pioneering begins farther 
back than the organization of the American Unitarian Association. 
it began, as Dr. Francis A. Christie tells us in his pamphlet The 
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Unitarim Contribution to Religious Education” when the divergent 
( 


views of Charles Chauncey of the First Church in Boston and Jona- 
than Edwards of the First Church of Northampton indicated a part- 
ing of the ways. Edwards insisted that a child could only become 
religious by an act of divine violence suddenly and miraculously 
recreating the human will, making it for the first time instantly 
and forever capable of good. This act of divine miracle, he said, 
would be consciously recognized by the human person as distinct 


from the operation of his own faculties. This made the conversion 
experience the only valid method of religious education, and Ed- 


wards developed the technique for producing the violent conversion. 


lfrancis A. Christie, The Unitarian Contribution to Rel- 
igious Education, (Boston: Beacon Press, 1925). oe 
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Chauncey's view, however, was that "the Deity does not communicate 
being or happiness to his creatures by an immediate act of power, 
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but by concurring with ™ established course of nature." 
insisted that the course of nature was a gradual realization of 
religious truth and life by natural means. He denied the dogma 

of an utterly ruined human nature, and claimed that the children 
were not born in sin but were born members of the church whether 
they were baptized or not. Edwards used the method of conversion, 
Gheeneey the method of education. The two ways had parted forever. 
Charles Chauncey was a great Unitarian pioneer, and following his 
example we of today must pioneer and face the facts of the present 
situation among our young people. 

For some time I have felt a need for a survey of what our 
Unitarian Churches are doing for their adolescents today, a survey 
of what the needs of the adolescent are, and a classification of 
materials that would be helpful to ministers trying to build vital 
young people's organizations in their churches. I have felt that 
perhaps some such study is the logical first step to be taken to 
remedy the present ineffectiveness of the youth work of so many 
of our churches. Therefore, the purpose of this study is first, 
to discover the needs of the adolescent through reading in the 
field, personal experience, and a questionnaire directed to adol- 
escents in Unitarian Churmdes; second, to see how some of the more 
successful Unitarian Churches are meeting adolescent problems; 
third, to analyze, in general, the factors which kad to the failure 
or to the success of the churches; and fourth, to make suggestions 
and classify materials which will be useful to ministers in their 
youth group work. 


Needless to say, this study must be simple in character. 
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It is not a scientific analysis of the entire situation, such an 
analysis being far too complex for the time allowed for the com- 
pletion of the study. It is a practical and descriptive study, 
designed primarily to be of aid to the writer and to interested 
ministers in their youth organization work. Rather than a thor- 
ough scientific survey of the present situation in youth work, it 

is designed to open up the field to the youth worker who wants 

to go on and investigate more thoroughly. It should be of special 
interest to the lay worker who wishes to help young people with 
their problems, but who doesn't know where to start. 

The method of conducting the study was as follows: first, 
the adolescent programs of different, influential Unitarian Chur- 
ches were obtained from a questionnaire sent to thirty-three Unit- 
arian Churches with large church schools, seventeen of which an- 
swered. Second, the specific needs and problems of adolescents 
were discovered from general reading in the field, from the writer's 
experience in summer camp work with adolescents during several sun- 
mers, from a summer's experience as a Probation Officer of the 
Juvenile Court of Cincinnati, Ohio, under Judge Charles Hoffman, 
and from a questionnaire sent to the young people of several prom- 
inent Unitarian Churmes. Third, the materials for use in young 
people's work were discovered through general research in the field, 
through several courses taken at the Meadville Theological School 
under Dr..Charles H. Lyttle, and at the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under Dr. E. J. Chave. The writer wishes to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to the cooperating Unitarian ministers, 
to Dr. Chave for his inspiration and many helpful suggestions, and 
to Dr. Lyttle for his constant encouragement and wise counsel in 
the planning and writing of this thesis; The writer, however, is 
solely responsible for the opinions stated therein. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE CHURCH FACES FAILURE 


The failure of the modern church adequately to satisfy the 
desires and needs of its young people is painfully evident in most 
of our American towns and cities today. It not only is failing 
to hold its young people during the adolescent period of growth, 
but it has little to offer those who remain within its fold. To 
be sure, we do find churches scattered here and there throughout 
the country which are specializing in young people's work and are 
opening young people's eyes to their own divine possibilities as 
personalities in a world which offers great things to the advent- 
urous spirit. But many of our churches are inhabited largely by 
older people, and most of the young people are permitted to drag 
out a weary and superficial existence following the herd, conten- 
ted with mediocrity, and understanding and caring little about 
anything outside of their own immediate comfort and pleasure. 

Our churches have not yet begun to attack the problem of religious 
education of youth seriously and constructively. They are not 
making use of the available materials and studies by which they 
could help thousands of young men and women with their puzzling 
problems and dreams ; and they are condemning by this neglect their 
churches to ultimate failure and their own young people to mal- 
adjusted lives and small achievements. 

The failure of the church to make use of its opportunity 
with adolescents was brought home to me in a rather vivid way 


while I was a counselor at a boys' camp in New England several 
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years ago. I had been there just a few weeks when I made a start- 
ling, and indeed, rather thrilling discovery. I found that young 
adolescents, boys of twelve to fifteen years of age, under the 
proper stimulus can be and are interested philosophers, eager and 
interested to discuss the most weighty problems of their own lives, 
of the universe about them, andof the social order of man of which 
they are a part. It was stort) ine because I myself had but rec- 
ently become interested in such problems. The world had but 
recently opened up for me disclosing a magnitude of opportunity 
the grandeur and the possibilities of fulfillment in which were 
beyond my imagination. And yet I was almost ten years older than 
any boy in the camp. What was wrong with my education? Why was 

I approximately ten years behind the times? I had received good 
grades in high school and had attended Church School and the 
church service all my life, but I had never been stimulated to 
think very far beyond the ordinary pursuits of everyday in that 
whole period of time. Even the study of history and civics had 
failed to rouse me from that deadly preoccupation and satisfaction 
with self that thwarts the growth of so many young people, and 
adults as well. 

Evidently most of my t hinking had been from the begin- 
ning undirected, and so it had taken the easy path of the least 
resistance, and wide vistas had never appeared. I suddenly awoke 
to find myself about ten years behind the times. What is more, I 


know personally many adults today who are satisfied asleep, and 


who probably never will awaken from the stupor of preoccupation 
and satisfaction with a small, narrow, and quite mean self as 
long as they are comfortable. Looking back I can see that many 
later difficulties andmistakes could have been avoided had I been 


stimulated to organize my experience and my work earlier when I 
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was first capable of doing so. I spent the remainder of that 
summer experimenting with the boys of the camp, talking, prodding, 
stimulating, asking leading questions, evaluating camp experiences, 
and then trying to help them find answers to the steady mass of 
questions which they poured forth in response. Hikes, canoe 
trips, and-even the daily swims became opportunities for discussion 
of some vital topic of religion, the social order, God, sex and 
its problems, the U.S.S.R., vocational opportunities, philosophy, 
leisure habits. It was during that summer that I finally came 
to the conclusion that the Church was not doing its job, that it 
was not meeting youth's particular needs and problems effectively, 
or even decently. It was than that I decided to make the relig- 
ious education of youth my major interest in life, ane all of my 
experiences with youth since then have served to confirm this 
decision. 

What scientific or experiential basis is there for saying 
that the Church is facing failure in its work with youth today? 
Various studies have been made dealing with the effectiveness of 
the work of the Church School, notably by Drs. Hartshorne and May 
and by Dr. H. S. Dimock, which will be cited. Questionnaires have 
been sent by the writer to several Unitarian Churches in an effort 
to evaluate their youth programs, the results of which also will 
be cited. The theory thatthe Church gradually but steadily loses 
the loyalty and support of its adolescent boys is advanced by Dr. 
Dimock in his recent book, Rediscovering the Adolescent. In his 


study of two hundred boys starting from twelve to fourteen years 
of age for a period of two years, he finds that ". .. . between 


the years twelve and fifteen participation. ree going to Sun- 


EE 
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Hedley S. Dimock, Rediscove t d : 
Association Press. 939). : = vering the Adolescent, (New York 
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aay School sinks 45%. . . ."+ This is, indeed a startling figure, 
but one which is, I believe, true to the facts of the case. Our 
churches have been notoriously weak in making their programs in- 
teresting to the youth of enlarging interests during this crucial 
period when the youth feels too old for Sunday School, but. too 
young for church. There is the possibility, as Dr. Dimock suggests, 
that the older boy does not need the leadership, guidance, and 
experiences which the church and religion have to offer, but per- 
haps it is more true to say that the church is not providing the 
kind and quality of program that appeals to adolescents more dif- 
ficult to satisfy. And so they gradually slip away as they get 
older and have other things to take up their time. Then.the 
church has lost her opportunity and’ failed youth when youth neoted 
her most. 

A similar tendency is seen in a very interesting study 
being made by Mrs. Mary C. T. Van Tuyl, Teaching Fellow in the 
Department of Psychology of the University of Michigan. Mrs. Van 
Tuyl has been studying the changes in religious ideas and attitudes : 
of approximately eight hundred of the students at the University 
of Michigan. The students studied were all in middle or late 
adolescence, and most of them were from the orthodox churches of 
our country. The study shows quite clearly that the orthodox 
church, in spite of all its dogmatism, indoctrination at an early 
age, and threats of eternal damnation, is losing its thinking 
youth quite rapidly because of its evasiveness and unwillingness 


to answer questions or the unsatisfactoriness of its answers. 


Mrs. Van Tuyl gives us excerpts from one of the case histories 


which she has gathered together. This is the history of a male 
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Jew, a Senior at the University, 21 years old. He wrote: 

» « « » Throughout the high school period I continued to 
develop a queer sort of cynicism towards things religious, an 
attitude of doubt and interrogation, that had begun back in 
the junior high years. I think I can trace it back to my con- es 
firmation or '*Bar Mitzvah' rites in the synagogue at the age 
ge Re ae 

I soon developed this cynicism towards religion to the 
point of openly questioning the old Rabbi, of bringing my 
latent doubts and challenges out into the open. I was chided, 
given evasions, and I learned to keep quiet if I wished to 
keep the waters unruffled and calm both at home and in the 
synagogue. But even under cover, unexpressed it grew and took 
more of a hold on me, At 16, I dropped the Chedar and went 
to Saturday services less often. Other interests soon took 
my attention. . .. .- - 

Here we see the orthodox church failing in its most important 
function, that of helping youth to discover and construct a work- 
ing philosophy of life. It is true, of course, that many ortho- 

dox churches are not free to answer youth's questions. Young 

people will find no haven in such churches, They are, however, 

the liberal church's greatest opportunity. There are hundreds 

of thousands of such students and young people in the United 

States today that Unitarian andother liberal churches should reach, . 
but as yet are not reaching. | 

This same note was brought out at a very interesting con- 

ference recently held in Chicago sponsored by the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, a conference entitled, "Unchurched Youth Speaks 
to the Church". At this conference several unchurched young 
people expressed their reasons for seeking inspiration and an oute- 
let for their religious idealism outside of the church on four or 
~ 

five general points. The first basis for youths' leaving the 
church was again the intellectual basis. The young college stué- 
ent who, though brought up in a church, had substituted a philo- 


sophical club at the University of Chicago for church attendance 


—E 
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M.C.T. Van Tuyl, "Where Do Students 'Lose' Religion", 
Religious Education, (January-March, 1938) XXXIII, p.22. 
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based his action on the lack of intellectual integrity and equip- 
ment among the clergy. He said that the Church is based upon a 
complicated theological structure. Without the theological struc- 
ture, the Church has no logical reason for being at all. Yet, at 
the present time we see the Church existing upon a theological 
structure which many of its clergy do not understand and cannot 
explain, and which they therefore are trying rather desperately 
to ignore. He suggested that the Church needs an educated clergy, 
rational methods of proving principles, and an ethical doctrine 
based upon sofence, or else a mystical faith frankly avowed and 
a metaphysics to back it up. Until the Church can satisfy youth 
intellectually, youth will seek explanations and stimulation 
elsewhere. 

Another interesting reason for unchurched: youth's seeking 
an outlet for religious idealism outside of the Church was that 
the Church has fine ideals but that it won't do anything about 
them. The young lady speaking, said, "I would not try to activate 
my ideals through the Church. It cannot be an activating influence." 
She sought the American Student Union as an outlet for her rel- 
igious idealism, for it was not and is not afraid to carry its 
ideals out into vigorous action. If the Church undertakes to 
fire the idealism of youth with the example of the great reformers, 
even those who would die for their reforms, it must stand ready 
to back youth up in the action it wishes to take. Otherwise youth 
cannot help but feel that the Church is essentially either a cow- 
ard or a downright hypocrite. Then, the Church will have failed, 

A third reason for the failure of the Church with youth 
was given by Mr. Russell A. Beam, Assistant Civilian Adviser for 
Education, Sixth Corps Area of the C. C. C. He said that the 
three C. boys have come into the Civilian Conservation Corps only 
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when all other hope is gone, when life no longer seems to have 
any meaning. They snatch at anything which seems to assure them 
that they are of value to the world and aren't simply useless 
pieces of flesh fit only to rot and rust in idleness. He said 
that those boys are wide open to anyone who will come along and 
give them something definite to live for, something absolutely 
definite. Most of these boys have been associated with churches. 
Almost all of them are no longer affiliated with any church. The 
Church has failed to give them a philosophy of life which could 
carry them through the bitter struggle with poverty which they 
have had to endure. The Church has failed to give them anything 
to live for. In fact, Mr. Beam said that the "Better" churches 
wouldn't even let a three C. boy in uniform come into their church 
building. In many places, three C. boys are quietly told by the 
church ushers that they're not wanted. And the natural consequence 
is that they go to the Church of Holiness meetings where at least 
they find an atmosphere of cheerful friendliness. Here the con- 
servative church is showing herself to be a failure; here the 
liberal church could function more effectively than any other 
church in America, because liberal religion is the rational rel- 
igion of America. But is it functioning so? Is it drawing young 
people to it? Is it appealing to the orthodox outcasts and show 
ing them the way to sound personality and religious development? 
Is it showing despairing young men that they are of value and 
that the world needs them and their’ character, even though they 
can't find work? I shall attempt to answer these questions a 
little; farther along in my analysis of the questionnaires sent 
to the various Unitarian Churches in our country. 

One more reason for the failure of the Church with young 


people was that the Church doesn't know how to use its young people. 
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As one man put it, "The Church is no good for me because it does 
not use me!" 
We all remember Moliere's story of M. Perrichon and his 
two prospective sons-in-law. One of the prospects went out of 


his way to help M. Perrichon in every way possible, even to saving 


his life. The other young man let M. Perrichon do things for hin, 


and finally managed to create a situation in which Perrichon 
saved his life. M. Perrichon disliked the first to whom he was 
obligated, but loved the second to whom he had been of use and 
value. The second young man got the bride. This is.good human 
psychology. Human beings need to kriow that they are of some use 
in the world. The church which uses its young people will hold 
them. 

Many churches don't give their young people any respons- 
ibility to take in the life of the parish. They don't make the 
young people feel a part of the democratic organization. Most 
churches have no place on the Board of Trustees for a delegate 
of the young peoples' club. Though the young people are encour- 
aged to contribute to the church, attend all services regularly, 
sing, wait on table at church suppers, étc., yet they are allowed 
no share, no participation in the government of the church. Here 
the Church is failing its young people. Here is not only evidence 
that the Church is failing to hold its young people, but also, 
during the last few years, evidence has been obtamed indicating 
that much of which passes for religious education today is largely 
ineffective in producing the desired results in character. The 
Studies of Dr. Hugh Hartshorne and Dr. Mark A. May should not be 
overlooked by anyone interested in the field of religious educa- 
tion. Both of these men os been ding fascinating work in the 
field of questioning the assumptions that underlie present-day 
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religious educational techniques. For instance, we have held 
the assumption that the ordinary courses such as most Church 
Schools offer, can have an effect upon character development. 
Tests developed by Hartshorne and May seem to indicate that there 
is little growth in the comprehension of ethical issues in child- 
ren attending Church Schools between the ages of nine and fifteen. 
Some schools even show a negative correlation, less comprehension 
of ethical issues with more attendance, Some show the opposite. 
In the more progressive schools there was definite correlation 
‘between the degree of character and the amount of time spent in 
the school. The tests conducted showed that though it is compara- 
tively easy to increase knowledge through Church School courses, 
they do not alter fundamental attitudes and deep-seated prejud- 
ices. 

Dr. Franzblau of Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, in 


a lecture on Religion and Character summarized some of the more 


recent studies in this field. He said that the correlation 
*between Bible knowledge and character was a negative one, that 

in those children tested, the ones who knew the most Bible cheated 
more in the honesty tests. Those who claimed the most religious 
beliefs received the lowest scores, those who were affiliated with 
religious organizations were more prejudiced against other races 
than those who were not so affiliated. Altogether, the influence 
of child's home and friends on attitudes seem so far to outweigh 
the effect of the Church School and religious education as to 

make the latter seem rather hopelessly ineffective. Such findings 
as these should make every person interested in religious educa- 
tion stop and consider where he's going, what his assumptions are, 
and if they are correct. What is the Church School actually act- 
ivating? Is it worth while? 
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In their Studies in Service and Self-Control, Hartshorne 


and May contrast the service scores of those children who attend 
Sunday School in two cities with those who do not attend Sunday 
School. The service score indicates the tendency of the child to 
cooperate with and help others. They point out that in the first 
town, X, the service score for all students is 111, for those who 
have attended Sunday School lll, and for those who, by their own 
statement have had no Sunday School training 110--just one point 
less than that of those who had attended. In town Z the score 
for the non-Sunday School group was just three points lower than 
that of those who attended. Another interesting finding of this 
study was that those students who attended Church School for eight 
years or more in both towns X and Z showed a decline in total ser- 
vice score after the eighth year, those in town X more markedly 
than those in town Z, but both showed the decline. The conclu- 
sions which Hartshorne and May draw are as follows: 
The fact that results seem to be constant from population to 
population, even when based on different types of record, in- 
dicates that charitable and cooperative tendencies are prob- 
ably associated with the amount and regularity of Sunday 
School attendance. The association is small, and there is 
one noteworthy exception in population X, where those in at- 
tendance for eight years or more are actually below the median 
of the entire school. Omitting such peculiar cases, the R 


between attendance and service would probably not be greater 
than .10. + 


This means that the Church School must question its underlying 
assumptions and must change and perfect its methods if it is to 
approach its problems realistically at all. 

The Church School, however, is not the only institution 
interested. in character education which must question its under- 


lying assumptions. Hartshorne and May also discovered that those 


children who had attendeé summer camps were also just average on 


di. Hartshorne, M. A. May, and J. B. Maller, Studies in 
Service and Self-Control, (New York: MacMillan Co., 1929) p. 224. 
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the service tests given. In other words, present-day camping 
seemed to have little effect upon the formation of charitable 
and cooperative habits and attitudes in the average boy. 
A similar study was made of another organization interes- 
ted primarily in adolescent boys, and aiming at the development of 
character. Hartshorne and May do not name this organization, but 


it sounds quite similar to the Boy Scouts of America in objectives 
and methods. The results of this study are summarized as follows: 


The organization we shall call system X is a device for 
interesting school children in the achievement of virtues 
through practice. When we encountered thisscheme, each child 
was expected to keep a daily record of certain good deeds 
(among which was truth telling); and, to stimulate him in his 
effort and so make sure that each virtue was properly prac- 
ticed, he was rewarded for a good record by being advanced 
in the organization from rank to rank. Obviously a premium 
was placed on making a good showing. ... 

In trying out certain of our deception tests in school C 
we discovered that we had tested certain boys who had had 
this training. It happened that, in this school, membership 
in the organization was optional, so that there were several 
classrooms in which about half the boys had joined and half 
had not. This gave us an excellent opportunity to compare 
boys in the same classroom, under the same téacher, with the 
same intelligence and home background. ... 

The rather startling contrasts between the X boys and the 
non-X boys. .. .- give one pause. The members of the organi- 
zation cheated more on every test than the non-members except 
in the case of the athletic contest, in which there was no 
difference between the two groups. Furthermore, the higher 
the rank achieved, the greater the deception. It would seem 
necessary to conclude either that the organization automatic- 
ally selected for membership the less honest members of the 
rooms concerned or else made them-less honest after they had 
joined. And concerning the members, what is there to say ex- 
cept either that the satisfactory reports weréshanded in by 
the less honest or that the practice of reporting their good 
deeds made them less honest? 


The time has come when our various institutions for the 
building of character, including the Church School, must be inten- 
sely critical of their methods. Only through the right methods 

character be developed. But this will be discussed at greater 
iength in another chapter. 


dR, Hartshorne and M. A. May, Studies in Deceit, (New 
York: MacMillan Co., 1928) p. 339. 


CHAPTER II 
UNITARIAN ADOLESCENTS 


What is Unitarianism doing for its young people? During 
the past three months I have attempted to study, by the question- 
naire method, the young people's ‘programs of some of our more 
successful Unitarian Churches, The results of this study aréby 
no means conclusive. Nor can generalizations for the whole Unit- 
arian movement in religious education be made from then. 

The value of data received from questionnaires depends 
upon the accompanying explanation when the questionnaire is given, 
and upon the competence, willingness, and care of those answering 
the questionnaires. The writer was not able to explain to the 
students who participated, the nature of the questionnaire, and 
just what was wanted, and therefore, the results are less rel- 
iable than they might otherwise be. Nevertheless, they may be 
some indication of the situation in our denomination as it is 
today. 

The questionnaires have been directed to both the leaders 
and to the students in order that a fairly complete picture of 
the situation might be obtained. Form I of the questionnaire 
(see page 13) was sent to the ministers of the thirty-three Unit- 
arian Churches with Church Schools of over one hundred members as 
listed in the Unitarian Year Book for 1937. Seventeen of these 
churches cooperated in returning this questionnaire. Of these 
seventeen churches, five representative churches were selected and 


about two hundred questionnaires were sent to their adolescent 
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QUEST IONNALIRE 

FORM I 

(Fig.1) 
I. 
1. During the present church year (1937-38) how many adolescents 
(12-21) of each age are attending your Church School or are par- 
ticipating in young peoples' club activities with fair regularity? 
12 yr. olds » 13 yr. olds - 14 yr. olds ° 
15 yr. olds - 16 yr. olds _. - 17 yr. olds ° 
18 yr. olds - 19 yr. olds - 20 yr. olds ° 


2. How many of these are attending the Church School? ° 

3. How many of these adolescents joined the church last year? 

4, How many adolescents left the Church School last year without 
graduating and joining the church, yet who remain in the con- 
munity? 


5. Can you estimate how many adolescents are attending the reg- 
ular church service or assisting therein in some capacity? ° 


6. How many adolescents (ages 14-21) have you who will be avail- 
able to answer Form II of this questionnaire? . (These 
will be sent when this is received.) 


It. 
1. Please describe briefly or at some length on another sheet of 
paper what your church program offers its adolescents and what 
its purpose is. What are the courses of study offered in the 
Church School and what are they designed to d0? What adolescent 
problems d your young peoples’ groups attempt to meet? (Perhaps 
the questions below will help you in answering this question.) 
_a@. What techniques have you found to be most valuable for the 
building of a youth group and for the interesting of the young 
people in it? Dancing, choir, dramatics, free discussion? 


be Do you attempt to give guidance in the following adolescent 
problems: creative recreation or use of leisure time, choice of 
a vocation, building of a stable emotional life and increased 
capacity for self-control, sex friendships and choice of a life- 
partner? How? 


c. Do you have techniques for helping those who have failed to 
achieve social status, the wallflowers? 


d. Do you make use of aptitude or intelligence tests in giving 
vocational guidance, or have you other techniques? 


e. Are your young peoples' discussion groups simply an airing of 
opinions, or are they planned to promote good habits of thinking, 
the building of a philosophy of life, and to tackle adolescent 
problems and world problems in a constructive and thorough way? 


f. Does your young peoples' group have a religious service? How? 
ge Do you find many parents coming to you for help with their 
adolescents problems? What problems? 


hDo you find many young people of adolescent age coming to you to 
discuss problems of religious belief, morality, and personal conduct? 


i. What factors in your particular church situation do you feel 
make your work with adolescents successful or unsuccessful? 


Jj. How important is leadership to a successful adolescent program? 
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students between the ages of twelve and twenty-one. (See Form II, 


[Fig. 3] page 23). Of these, one hundred and five were returned 
filled out, and their results have been analyzed and tabulated. 
Form I of the questionnaire, which was sent to the min- 
isters,asked first, "During the present church year (1937-38) how 
many adolescents (ages 12-21) of each age are attending your Church 
School or are participating in young peoples’ club activities with 
fair regularity?” Although this question covered but one year 


in the life of these seventeen Church Schools and therefore is less 


reliable than a more extensive survey would have been, yet it has 
value because it is an average of several schools. I wished to 

discover, of course, whether Unitarian Church Schools showed the 
same decrease in attendance after the age of twelve that was dis- 


covered by Dr. Dimock in his study, Rediscovering the Adolescent. — 


The following diagram Fig. 2, shows a fluctuating enrollment with 


the same general tendency seen in Dr. Dimock's study: 


Age 12 |13 |14 [15 l16 |17 |s}19 l20|sJoinea | Lert |Attend 
Church | ChurcHChurch 


ment 113, 1&718.61 9% 15-5] 702 


67/5.814.44 6, | 2.6 116.5 | 
Fig. 2 


Whereas the average enrollment of twelve-year-olds is 15, the 
average of fifteen-year-olds has dropped to 9, of sixteen-year- 
olds to 5.5, and twenty-year-olds to 4.4. Certainly this must 
indicate the probably that Unitarian Churches suffer from the 
same decline in attendance of adolescents that the orthodox 
Churches do, The third question asked how many adolescents joined 
the church during the last year, and the average for all the 
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the churches in this study was six. This seems to be a good and 
correct average according to the figures obtained in answer to 

the first question. The fourth question asked, "How many adol- 
escents left the Church School last year without graduating and 
joining the church, yet who remain in the community?” The aver- 
age number of persons in this class was 2.8 for all the churches, 
a figure which seems to be quite low when we consider the seeming 
drop in the number of students between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen. 

Perhaps the situation is complicated by the fact that 
many Unitarian young people go awey to college and so do tempor- 
arily move from the community. Furthermore, there may be some 
who, having joined the church and dropped the Church School, yet 
do not feel old enough to attend the church service regularly, 
and who therefore drop out of church activities during the latter 
part of the adolescent period. 

I asked a fifth question, under Form I in an attempt to 
discover how much the regular church service of the church was 
designed to be of interest to the young people. I asked, "Can 
you estimate how many adolescents are attending the regular church 
service or assisting therein in some capacfty?" The average est- 
imate was 16.5, a fairly large number, though not as large as one 
might expect in churches as large as were those stusied. Never- 
theless, it is evident that many of the Unitarian adolescents do 
attend the church services regularly. 

Under Section II of Form I of the questionnaire, I asked 
questions regarding the courses, aims, objectives, purposes, and 
methods of the adolescent programs of the various churches. Many 
of the churches, in fact almost all of them, use the Beacon Course 


Texts, some churches with slight modifications of the course, some 


> 
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with various omissions and additions. In order that the objective 


of the Beacon Series may be brought again to your mind, let me 


state for you the Objectives of Liberal Religious Education as 


set forth by the Department of Religious Education of the A.U.A. 
They are as follows: 


I. An Intelligent Faith 

Liberal religious education seeks to encourage in the in- 
dividual the progressive development, under trained guidance, 
of an intelligent religious faith, in the endeavor to help the 
pupil to attain personal unity and to discover personal mean-~ 
ing and value in history and present experience. 


Il. Appreciation of Values 

Liberal religious education seeks to foster in the individ- 
ual, through the many avenues of human experience, including 
the religious and cultural heritage of humanity, growth in 
the power to discern and appreciate the highest religious and 
ethical values man has discovered, and to intensify progress- 
ively his devotion to the conservation of these values. 


III. Character 

Liberal religious education seeks to foster in the individ- 
ual, growth in religious and ethical idealism, and to encourage 
advance from ideal to deed, in the endeavor to aid in the 
progressive and continuous development of character. 


IV. The Church 

Liberal religious education seeks to aid in the developing 
in the individual the ability and the disposition to engage 
in public worship and otherwise to participate in, and to 
contribute constructively to, the progressive development of 
the church, the organized society of religious persons. 


V. The Social Order 

Liberal religious education seeks to aid in the developing 
in the individual the ability and the disposition to partici- 
pate in, and to contribute constructively to, the progressive 
development of an intelligent and humane social order in our 
own land, and of a world order characterized by peace and good 
will among all nations, races, and religions--thus fulfilling 
the ideal of the Kingdom of God. 


' 


Liberal religious education is guided throughout by three un- 

derlying beliefs: 

I. That supreme devotion to truth, righteousness, beauty, and 
justice is the gateway to that which is richest in human ex~- 
perience. | 

II. That freedom and growth are the distinguishing marks of 
the finest type of religious experience. 


lourriculum Study Committee of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education, The Objectives of Liberal Relidous Education, 
(Boston: American Unitarian Association, 19 pp.4-5. 
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III. That continuous ag¢vance from thought to action is es- 
sential to education. 

The teaching methods of the Department are at least hinted 
in the statement of objectives. By use of the words "encourage" 
and "aid" it is evident that the object is not to impose adult 
opinions and attitudes upon the students, but rather "To awaken 
within the pupil himself those spiritual powers which will move 
him to progressive self-development".” The Department goes on 


to suggest: 


We believe that religious values are inextricably inter- 
woven into the very fabric of all life's experiences and that 
they are distorted and falsified when isolated in any manner. 
We, therefore, urge upon our teachers the imperative need to 
interpret all major areas of human experience religiously, 
especially the world of nature, man's efforts at making a 
living, and leisure time activities, Both the record of the 
past and the study of the immediate present should provide 
the substance of religious thinking for our pupils. We dep- 
lore the bifurcation of experience into the sacred and the 
secular and would encourage, rather, the discovery of the 
sacred as the very essence of the secular. 


No fault can be found with the general objectives of the Unitar- 
ian Courses in Religious Education. The: general purposes are 
high and complete. As one minister summarized: ". .. . our gen- 
eral purpose would be to help the developing adolescent achieve 
independence, develop sympathy, cooperation with others;—emotional 
balance; to understand himself and the world in which he finds 
himself and his relation to his world; to develop a religion that 


would meet his personal needs and would also make him socially 


responsible." , 


How do the Unitarian Churches hope to realize these pur- 
poses? How far have they been able to realize them in their 
young peoples' work? The answer to the first question may be 
found in the results obtained from Section II of Form I of the 


Questionnaire sent to ministers. The answers to the second ques- 


- 
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tion may be indicated, to some extent, by the results obtained 
on the answers of 105 students to Form II of the questionnaire. 
First, what are the techniques used by most of the churches 
studied for the building of a youth group and the interesting of 
young people in it? The techniques listed were as follows: 
Dancing, choir, junior choir, dramatics, free discussion, wood-=- 
craft, parties, games, sight-seeing trips, Sleigh rides, choric 
reading, directed discussion, and the serving of refreshments. 
The junior church also was listed by two or three as a great aid 
to the creation of churchmanship and the helping of youth to an 
understanding and appreciation of the art of worship. The most 
frequently mentioned of these techniques were dancing, choir, 
dramatics, and free discussion, 
Secondly, I asked, "Do you attempt to give guidance in 
the following adolescent problems: creative recreation or fruit-e 
ful use of leisure time, choice of a vocation, building of a stable 
emotional life and increased capacity for self-control, sex friend- 
ships, and choice of a life partner?" The answers to this question 
varied. One minister said that the local high school failed his 
group completely in teaching the young people to think at all. 
He ates ed to give informal, friendly advice as sought. Others 
used the methods of group discussion, talks by the minister, and 
parental instruction, One stated that he did not specifically 
attempt to give guidance in these matters. 

: The third question asked, "Do you have techniques for 
helping those who have failed to achieve social status, the .wall- 
flowers?" Thie question was asked because the writer has known 
Several young peoples’ groups in which, because of the high ele- 
ment of social competition, some members of the group are not 


helped but hurt because of the inferiority feeling which comes to 


ani 
4 
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them as they are unable to achieve social status in the group. 
None of the churches seemed to have well-thought-out techniques 
for helping these people, and we shall see in the results of 

Form II of the questionnaire that most of the young people with 
this trouble do not go to the minister for help. Two ministers 
answered that they did not have such techniques, Others said that 
they simply tried to use good judgment and common sense. Another 
said that he attempted to deal with the problem “only by serious 
attempt to stimulate genuine friendliness throughout the group". 
Several said that they tried to find the specific aptitudes of the 
shy ones and then gave them jobs to fit their aptitudes. "The 
misfits have been. given responsible jobs in the Church School. 
They have been interviewed and their obvious character traits 
analyzed and explained". This type of work is done by the mini- 
ster or adult counselors. 

Fourth, I asked, "Do you make use of aptitude or intelli- 
gence tests in giving vocational guidance, or have you other tech- 
niques?” Most of them answered, "No". Some denied that this was 
the minister's job. Others professed to rely upon general obser- 
vation, (a very hazardous method in this particular field), and 
only one minister said that he used aptitude tests. 

| The fifth question asked, "Are your young people's dis- 
cussion groups simply an airing of opinions, or are they yieahee 
to promote good habits of thinking, the building of a philosophy 


of life, and to tackle adolescent problems and world problems in 


& constructive and thorough way?" Some ministers felt that their 

groups were having "very serious and worth-while discussions which 
were planned to do all of those things mentioned in the question,” 
Others felt that their group discussions were mostly an airing of 
Opinions. Some confessed to having both kinds. One minister spoke 
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particularly of the effectiveness with his group of the panel- 
jury discussion method, | 

The sixth question asked, “Does your young people's group 
have a religious service? How conducted?” The majority of the 
groups had a religious service at every meeting, conducted by 
the students themselves, as well as one regular church service 
led by the young people every year on Young Peoples’ Sunday. Some 
had a candlelight service once a month, patterned on that at the 
Isles of Shoals. One church had the Church School entirely con- 
ducted by the older children. A few churches had youth services 
but did not allow the young people to conduct their own services. 
It has been the experience of the writer that services arranged 
for and conducted by the young people without the interest and 
direction of the minister are frequently very shoddy and meaning- 
less. 

In a recent young people's service conducted by the young 
people themselves, the leader, being a little hurried, picked his 
hymns by selecting numbers at randan. The last hymn thus picked 
proved to be his downfall, the result of improper and careless 
preparation. It began, "Bless, 0 Lord, the cornerstone which now 
we lay." However, I think that a great deal can be done to in- 
crease the effectiveness of adolescent worship. The young people 
must ask the guidance of the minister in the preparation of their 
services; the minister must let the young people know that he is 
ready to help and to discuss the whole question of worship fully 
with the young people. 

The seventh question asked whether the minister found many 
parents coming to him with adolescent problems. This question 
was included because a minister in Chicago onee told the writer 


that the parents of every adolescent in his church had been to him 
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at some time with some problem. Most of the ministers said that 


a few parents came to them especially in connection with vocational 


and boy-girl relationship problems. One minister organized a com- 
munity mothers' club to take care of this need, which club now 
meets in his church and has a regular attendance of about two- 
hundred-fifty adults. 

The eighth question asked, "Do you find many young people 
of adolescent age coming to you to discuss problems of religious 
belief, morality, andpersonal conduct?" Most answered, "Not many.” 
However, one answered that he did have many coming to him, and 
another answered, "Some." A third said that these things were 
covered in exhaustive group discussions with the minister as 
leader. 

The ninth question asked the minister to summarize what 
he felt in his particular church situation to be the factors 
which made his work with adolescents successful or unsuccessful. 
The factors which made a minister's work successful were: "a morn- 
ing service that is conducted to appeal to young people;" "a 
succession,of trained religious directors;" "the presence of an 
understanding parish assistant who devotes practically all her 
time to it;" "an unusual friendliness and group consciousness on 
the part of all members;" “we are deeply interested in them as 
persons;" "constant attentbn without bossing;" “a reputation for 
honesty and frankness and integrity; I have confidence in them 
and they in me. Most of my failures can be traced to a non- 
belief in democracy among parents." One minister stresses the 
factor of ". . . .-having the young péople's meetings in my cap- 
acious study. I find that young people get in the habit of look- 
ing on it as a familiar place where they can say what they want 
and be réspected. Whenever they are in scholastic difficulties, 
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yocational maladjustment, or social and personal trouble, they 
are already in the habit of coming here without embarrassment". 

It appears to the writer that while some of these churches 
seem to be doing their best to meet adolescent problems with the 
facilities which they have at hand, most are making indifferent 
efforts. Trained adult leadership seems to be the most important 
factor in the building of a successful and effective group. Most 
of the ministers were satisfied that their groups were reaching 
to some extent the high objectives set up by the Department. Three 
or four openly stated that their youth groups were failures and 
that they aidan't have the time to do anything about it. Let us 
now turn to the results of Form II of the questionnaire, which 
was sent to the students of five of the churches in an attempt 
to determine what the adolescents from fourteen to twenty-one 
years of age are interested in and to whom they go for advice 
and information regarding those problems in which they are in- 
terested. 

In Fom Ilia, the questionnaire on interests, the young © 
people were asked to check those problems listed according as they 
thought them to be (1)-unimportant (2)-important (3)-those very 
important for them. They were then asked to write in the name 
of the person or agency to which they would go for advice and 
information with these problems. The results obtained for all 
of the adolescents studied, listing only the church agencies 
which would be sought out for advice, as that is the main interest 
of this study, are shown in Fig. 3 on the next page. In this it 
is quite easy to see which problems are considered to be important 
by the majority of the adolescents studied. It is also easy to 
see how many of them would consujt church azencies for advice and 


information, The first fact that one sees, because it is so glar- 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON INTERESTS 
Fig. 3 


Church 


sex 


Age 


In which of the following problems are you interested? Check 


carefully as follows: 


(1)-those you think unimportant, (2 )-those 


you think important, (3)-those you te very important for you. 


After each question indicate to whom 
+ i 


information (Father, Mother, Teacher, 


Church Discussion Group , Minister, Church School Teacher). 


u would go for advice and 
end, Brother, Sister, 


Sample a. How can I be a social success? o Mother 
1 2 > O.D — 3 

1. What am I? What can I become?------ + 6 21) 77 3 9) 2 
2. How can I become a person worth 

KNOWLN Ge — — on nnn nn rn nn nn nn eee 2 35 | 63 6 6 1 
3. How shall I judge success in life?-<18 43 | 40 9 16 1 
4, How high shall I aim my life?----- = 8 55 | 67 3 10 4 
5. How can I develop a working philoso- 

phy of life?-------<-<<<----------- 20 500 1|45 | 4 | 19 4 
6. What things are most important for 

a full life today?---------<-------- 1 43 | 47 8 12 3 
7. How can I learn to pray, to reach 

GOO Paw mmm nm nm www mw nn nnn nn wn eee eee eee 5S | 34 | 44 | 6 99 | 10 
8. How can I learn to face death cheer 

PULL YP an mn nn nn nn ro we oe ene eee 58 |20 | 3 45 5 
9. Of what significance am I in the un 

VO PSC Pam mn wn nnn on rn nn ne eee eee ee== 95 | 29 |17 4 19 7 
10.How did the world and life ever be 45 | 34 |23 | 4 13 | 6 
11.Why shouldn't I lie, steal and cheat 

when many get ahead in the wore by : 

Going SO?}-<<<-<--- enn een nee eene-e= 22 \|27 |54 6 22 8 
12.How can I find what is true, right. | 

and healthy about sex?e<“-<<<<<<<<-<<-=- 9) 29 |67 3 
13.What is a good date ?-<<<<<<<<<--<--- 25 | 30 |43 2 
14.How can I learn normally to direct 

my sexual desires?-<<<<<<<<<<<<<-<-<- 12 |335 |53 1 
15.What preparation does one need for | 

successful marriage ?-<-<-------------- | &§ (28 164 | 2 15 
16.How can I be popular and make friend?) 5 |26 |68 | 4 5 2 
17,.How can I overcome failure and a 

sense of inadequacy?-<<-<<<----<--<--- 19 |33 (46 1 {10 
18.How can I make best use of my leiasre 

tC 2 mn nw nn a rn nr nr en eee er ene-= + 9 |42 |48 11 | 10 2 
19.How can I go to college or educate 

myself at home ?e<<----<<<<-<eeeee~--= 9 |41 [47 3 SS 
20.How can I best keep healthy?-------- 2 125 |76 1 
£leHow shall I choose my life work so 

that it suits my abilities?--------- + 2 |15 /|83 2 6 
22eWhat should a person know in order ta 

get a good joD?---<-<-<<<<<<<------ e410 |35 [52 2 ae ae 
25el would like to know about the lives 

of truly great persons,.------------- 449 (38 15 | 1 4 1 
24.Whet are the causes of unemployment?<17 (54 (33 /|12 Ss te 
25.What are the great social issues be- 

fore our CO UNTTY Penn men we we nn enn ne--e 325 |47 /|30 12 9) 


Ged -Ge-~ Church Discussion Group; M. Minister; C.S.T. Church School 
eac er) 
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26.1s capitalism anti-Christian?-------- 97 134 | 8 | 5 |32 {| 1 
27.What should young people know about 

our economic system?-<--<------ +e ee=e 18 |60 | 20; 4i1 
28.How can young people like us serve 

our communit y?<<-<<<<<<<<<<<-<<e----- 19 {51 34/9 17 
29.What are Fascism, Nazism, and Com- 

MUN LSM? <--e<n----- =~ == ween enn oe ee --- 44 |42 | 25; 4j,7)1- 
30.What are the duties of a conscientious 

citizen?-------- wee eee en nen e eee -|13 |52 38| 5 18; 3 
31.What are the underlying causes of warwyjl9 /|39 46| 12/ 7 4 
32. Should I go to war if drafted?------ Sl j17 25; 3S 8 1 
35-How can I get along better with my 

PATOCNtS?#0—— mmm em ww nm ww ne own mewn eee 18 (27 95 | 2 14; 5 
5$4.How can I help solve tensions in my 

hOM6 Pewewe nnn ene we oe wenn eee ee = 19 -|33 47 | 3 18/| 3 
35.How can I control my personal fears 
: And ANnZels?qen<--- 8 ne wen we ene ee eee w= 13 |24 6l1| 2 16 
36.Should young people drink?-<<-<-<-----<-- 24 130 45/1 5 15; 1 
57.Has the Bible any value for today?---| 16 |49 35 | 7 07) 8 
48.Has Unitarianism any significance in 

history? ---- 9 en nn nn ne renee ene =-= 30 |40 | 25] 6 | 50/| 5 


Will you please state briefly why you would or would not 
consult your minister, Church School teacher, or church discus- 


sion group with any of these interests? Is the church concerned 
with such interests? 
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ingly evident, is that almost no adolescents check their Church 
School teacher as a source of advice and information on these 
problems. Only ten students of the one-hundred-five studied 
stated that they would consult their Church School teacher on any 
one problem, and that problem was a.specifically religious prob- 
lem, namely No. 7., “How can I learn to pray, to reach God?" 
The number of students expressing confidence in the minister is 
also very small, as may be seen by glancing at the column labeled 
Minister (M.). He is consulted only-+on specifically "religious" 
problems, that is, problems that have to do with God and prayer. 
\It is interesting to see in Question 26 that the number 
of students consulting the minister jumps quite remarkably, even 
though they have expressed the opinion that the problem is unin- 
portant, probably because the word "Christian" is contained in 
the question. 

At the foot of the questionnaire the students were asked 
to state briefly why they would or would not consult the minister, 
church discussion group, or Church School teacher. Some typical 
answers to this question are as follows: "You alone can decide 
what your life will be;" "I would not consult the church in some 
of these questions because [I feel that I know someone else more 
intimately. I do, however, feel that the church is concerned" 

"I would discuss many of these interests with the minister, part- 
icularly the minister of this church, and as far as I can tell I 
will do the same with other ministers later in life. So far the 
minister is the only thing connected with the church that I wuld 
use to determine my decisions,” An interesting answer was this 
one: "I think the church ought to be concerned with all these in- 


terests. However, I feel that advice in some directions cannot 


be completely given by the church or minister. In those cases I 
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think the church should refer the individual to the most satis- 


factory source of information. A general discussion group with 


an able and intelligent authority on the subject as leader would 


geem to me to be the best place to get advice on most of the sub- 
jects listed. The minister would probably be a competent leader 
in most cases, but notalways." It is interesting to note here, 
that although many of the students mentioned the value of the 
discussion group at the foot of the page, very, very few of them 
checked it as a source of advice and information in time of dif- 
ficulty. The above student added the note, "A personal talk with 
the minister would be fine for the individual facing any of these 
problems, but I think that the ones who need the advice most are 
seldom the ones who will go and'\ ask for it." 

How true this is! Perhaps the minister is not called 
upon more because he isn't awake and sensitive to the needs of 
his young people, and they are afraid or too shy to approach him 
in his office. As another student wrote: "I'm afraid that I 
would not consult my minister or Church School teacher because, 
for one thing, I don't know them well enough, and for another, 

I would probably feel that I was being in the way, or something 
similar. I think I would take almost all my problems to my 
parents." And another said, ™ I do not feel that I know the min- 
ister well enough to consult him concerning my personal problems." 
On the other hand we have a statement such as this: “Some of these 
questions are primarily problems of the modern church, They can 
be answered fully and best by people who have devoted their lives 
to the study of such problems. Some of these I would go to Mother 


and Dad for, but the reply I treasure most comes from the minister." 


The results of Form IIa seem to indicate, however, that the majority 


of the students would not consult their ministers except as a last 
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resort. By far the most popular agents consulted in almost all 
problems are Father, Mother, and Teacher. 

Inpreparing this questionnaire, I tried to list problems 
which I thought every wide-awake adolescent should be interested 
in, if he had received the proper training and stimulation in 
Church School andyouth group. It is interesting, then, to note 
the problems which the majority of the students regard either as 
unimportant, or as important but not for them. In this category 
we find Questions Nos. 3, 8, 9, 10, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
32, 37, and 38. What are these questions primarily concerned with? 
If we know this then we can estimate what areas Unitarian adol- 
escents have not sufficient interest in. Questions o, 8, 9, and 
10, have to do primarily with philosophy, knowing one's place in 
the universe, wondering about the beginnings of life and about 
what happens after death. These questions are considered by the 
majority of the students studied to be unimportant. The second 
group of questions, Nos. 23 through 30 and 32 are questions con- 
cerning the present social order and social movements in the world 
today. This area of interest is one of the most impartant for 
adolescents today if democracy is to be preserved. Yet, the 
larger number of the adolescents today consider these problems to 
be either unimportant or important but not for them It is in- 
teresting to note in Question 29 that the larger number of stud- 
ents. consider the problem of Fescism, Nazism, and Communism to be 
unimportant. My own experience with young people supports this 
finding. 

Young people of the average church know nothing of the 
great social movements of today. The most that a few of them can 
do, when asked about some current social movement, is to repeat 


the prejudices expressed so freely in the daily newspapers--yet 
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not many of them can do even that. Recently, while discussing 
democracy with a group of middle adolescents of high smool age, 

I asked how manyof the young people present-could give me a def- 
inition of Communism. Not one person in the room could tell me 
any more than that Communism existed in Russia, was bad, and had 
something to & with John L. Lewis. Practically the same result 
followeé when I asked for definitions of Fascism and Democracy, 
Our young people are not getting the motivation for or the act- 
ual information necessary for good citizenship in the world today. 

It will be noted that the adolescents studied considered 
Questions 37 and 38 regarding the value of the Bible and Unitar- 
ian history, as important, but not for them. Perhaps this will 
check with one of the findings in Form IIb of the questionnaire 
in which many students reported that it didn't make any difference 
what kind of religion one had as long as he had some religion. 
Sometimes the traditional Unitarian tolerance seems to become 
a kind of indifference concerning our distinctiveness as a church 
and the inspiring character of our tradition. 

Form IIb of the questionnaire had a twofold purpose. It 
was designed first to attempt to discover the attitudes of Unit- 
arian young people towards their church in the community, towards 
the place of religion in one's life, and towards their specific 
religious convictions as Unitarians. This was the aim of the 
first three questions on the questionnaire. It was designed 
secondly to obtain specific illustrations of experiences and act- 
ivities in the Church School or youth group which helped the young 
people in the building of their characters as religious persons 
and which interested and inspired them and contributed to their 
joy in living. (See Form IIb on page 29). 


The first aim was realized in the results obtained which 
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FORM IIb 


CHURCH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES AFFECTING PERSONALITY 
Church Sex Age 


You are invited as a young member of this church to answer 
this questionnaire concerning your experiences in and attitudes 
towards your church. Read over the whole schedule below and then 
begin to write. On some points you may want to write only a line 
or two and on other points you may want to express yourself more 
fully. Write as freely as you will. Use the back of the sheet 
if you want to write more on any question. Do not sign your name. 


1. Do you feel that your church is an influence for good in your 
community? Why? 


2. Is religion a very important part of one's life? Is, it as inm- 
portant as, for instance, his business? Why? 


3. Does it make any difference what one believes about religion? 
about God? about Jesus? 


4. Give illustrations of experiences in your church school which 


have made you think about your own worth and how you could 
realize your best capacities. 


So. What church school experiences have made you aware of the social 


nature of men and the absolute necessity of fellow-feeling and 
cooperation among men? 


6. Have you had any outstanding religious experiences such as con- 
version, , finding God in nature, a vivid experience of prayer? 
Is the church school worship service, or the regular church 
service an inspiration to you. Please describe. 


7. In what parts of your courses or church school experiences have 
you had your attention directed to worthy achievements of per- 
sons of the past or present in such a way that they have tended 


to affect your own desires to accomplish worth-while things? 
What persons? 


S. In what church school experiences have you learned to manage 
yourself individually, instead of waiting to be directed by 
parents or teachers? 


9. What in your church school experience has interested and ins- 


pired you most, and what has contributed most to your joy of 
living? 


will be reported here. The second aim was not realized except 
to a minor extent. Many students seemed not to understand Ques- 


tions 4 through 8 on Form IIb and consequently did not answer 


those who did answer these questions did not give illustrations 
of the experiences but simply stated the organization in which 
they had these experiences, We must conclude that either they 
did not understand the questions, or else that they had had no 
experiences of sufficient clarity and vividness as to have stayed 
in their minds very long after they occurred. A good many of the 
students actually answered these questions saying that they had 
had no such experiences, using the simple word "None" in large 
letters and this may indicate that we are trying to teach our 
young people by argument and discussion rather than by actual 


experiences in cooperation , worship, self-control, etc. 


is an influence for good in your community? Why?" The answers to 
this were ‘en almost unamimous "Yes," as might be expected from 
loyal members. Most of the answers were highly commendatory.. 
Such answers are typical, "It starts young people out right." 

"It helps me personally." "Yes, of course this church is an in- 
fluence for good in my community. To me its best work is the 
yound people's group that meets regularly. Life today is at a 
fast tempo and young people are either neglected or left too much j 
to their own devices. The young people of this church are kept . 
busy by the social and business activities of their clubs. The : 
discussions and speakers start their young minds thinking about 
life seriously." Some few answers were critical of the work of 


the church. One young man wrote, "It does not reach the people ! 


who need rehabilitation. This church is far too complacent and 
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Although ‘I thought I had worded them carefully and clearly, 


The first question asked, "Do you feel that your church 


ol 


self-satisfied". Another, "It doesn't reach enough people to be 


effective". On the whole, the young people were enthusiastic 


about the value of the work of the organization they were sup- 
porting. 

The second question was, "Is religion a very important 
part of one's life? Is it as important as, for instance, his 
business? Why?" It is most interesting to note that although 


a large number, a majority of the students answering Form IIa 
checked the 26th question in Form IIa as absolutely unimportant, 
(the question asking whether or not capitalism is unChristian), 
still by far the majority answering this question in Form IIb 
regarding business and religion stated that religion is not only 
a most important part of one's life, but that it is more important 
than one's business. Typical answers are, "Religion is important, 
perhaps the most important part of one's life. It is trying to 
live as nearly a Christian life as you can. Religion enters into 
everything and the sad part is that few people realize that it 
does." “Yes, because if it is important in his life it will 
deeply affect his business attitudes and methods. For example, 

he will seek a higher goal, (not necessarily a desire for more 
money), but a life of service and helpfulness." Many of the fin- 
est answers to this question came from one church which has had a 
fine reputation for its youth work because of a succession of 
trained parish assistants. These answers are a monument to fine 
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work done by some leaders there in the past. 
The third question tried to get at the young people's at- 
titudes as Unitarians toward their specific beliefs about religion, 


God, and Jesus. It asked, "Does it make any difference what one | 
believes about religion? about God? about Jesus?" The opinions 
of the students on this question were split, about half saying that 
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it does, and half saying that it does not make a difference what 
one believes. By actual count, about twenty more students said 
that it does not make any difference what one believes than there 
were those who said that it did make a difference. I believe that 
many of the students interpreted this question as being a question 
on tolerance, as to whether we should tolerate people of other 
beliefs than our own, and consequently the majority of the stud- 
ents gave the usual liberal answer, "It doesn't make any particular 
difference what one believes as long as he is sincere in his belief 
and derives a degree of happiness and a better understanding of 
his fellow human being from it". However, some did catch the true 
sense of the question and a typical answer from this group was, 
"Yes, it does make a difference what we believe.. It is our moral 
obligation to be Natet a heiit, Our actions depend upon our beliefs." 
I think that perhaps we Unitarians are sometimes too tolerant. We 
become sloppy and indifferent and thus misuse our opportunities 
for effective leadership in the world today. Certainly Unitarian 
young people should know what Unitarianism is and should be con- 
vinced that the Unitarian way is better and more profitable than 
the more orthodox methods that they see about them. The answers 
to this question indicate how tolerance can become indifference 
and a movement thus can slowly die. | 
The fourth and fifth questions brought disappointing an- ' 
swers. They brought almost none of the illustrations asked for, 
making it seem as though they had had no such experiences. Sev- | 
eral stated frankly that they had had no experiences which made 
them think about their own worth, how they could realize their 
best capacities, that there was and is an absolute necessity for 
fellow-feeling and cooperation among men. Quite a few suggested 


that participation in class discussions, leadership in the nursery 
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school and Church School work, hearing stories of great men and 


women had stimulated them to think about their own worth and cap- 
acities, but they did not offer any explicit illustrations of these 
experiences. Further, one lad stated thatthe lack of cooperation 
in his Church School class made him feel very keenly the necessity 
for fellow-feeling and cooperation among men. However, few such 
illustrations were offered. 

The sixth question brought some very interesting answers. 
Adolescence has been somewhat notorious for the conversions which, 
according to the older psychology, are supposed to take place dur- 
ing adolescence. Therefore, I wanted to know a little about the 
worship experiences of the average young people. Do they have 
any vivid religious experiences? Do they feel that they partici- 
pate deeply in the church service of worship? I asked the ques- 
tion, “Have you had any outstandingreligious experiences such as 
conversion, . finding God in nature, a vivid experience of prayer? 
Is the church school worship service or the regular church service 
an inspiration to you? Please describe”. By far the great major- 
ity of the adolescents denied having any kindof vivid and oute 
standing religious experience. Those who did report on such ex- 
periences were stimulated mainly by nature, the wind, storms, 
northern lights, by music, and by poetry. As one fifteen-year- 
old girl said, "To me music and nature are a more powerful in- 
fluence for good than sermons." Some students felt that the 
Church School and church services were inspirational, others felt 
that a few of them were, and still others expressed the point of 
view that almost all of them were quite uninteresting and boring. 

The seventh question asked for church experiences that 
directed the students' attention to worthy achievements of persons 


of the past or present in such a way that they tended to affect 
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the student's desires to accomplish worth-while things. Almost 


all answered this question by listing those personalities whose 
lives had thrilled them when presented in story form. As one 
student said, "Throughout my church school attendance the lives 
and endeavors of great men have made a noticeable impression upon 
me, and will probably influence my later years." Such people were 
listed as Jesus, Dr. Grenfell, Jane Addams, Channing, Emerson, 
Parker, Galileo, Newton, Pasteur, Washington, Helen Keller, Buddha, 
Amelia Earhart, Lindbergh, A. Lincoln, and Madame Curie. One young 
man wrote, "Personal contacts with and sermons of the minister; he 
is my ideal of what a religious man ought to be". It is interest- 
ing to note that although almost all students answered this ques- 
tion in such a way as to indicate that they had gained a great 
deal in their study of the achievements of other notable personal- 
ities, nevertheless on Form IIa the majority checked Question 23 
stated: "I would like to know about the lives of truly great per- 
sons," as an unimportant question. This may be an indication that 
the church has overplayed its display of great lives to the extent 
that the constant recounting of the achievements of many great men 
becomes boring to the students. \ More is needed than stories to 
stimulate ambition in our youth. 

The eighth question asking in what Church School experien- 
ces the student had learned to manage himself, instead of waiting 
to be directed by parents and teachers, was answered by a brief 
listing of experiences in most cases. Some such experiences were: 
teaching in the Church School kindergarten, participating in group 
discussion, leading discussion, being an officer in the club or a 
committee chairman (most Unitarian young peoples' groups being 
autonomous) , taking up. the collection, editing the church school 


paper, etc. They intimated that these were valuable to them and 
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T feel that they were probably the chief instructive influences 
in the church program. 

The ninth question asked for the Church School experiences 
that inspired and interested the student most. A common reply was 
in the spirit of a lad who wrote, "Whenever I am with the people 
of our church, I feel so much stronger and able to overcome any- 
thing". Many seem to be strengthened merely by the church fellow- 
ship and atmosphere. Others mentioned the club activities as most 
interesting, some the spirit of friendliness in the church. Others 
simply liked the "comfort of worshipping God with one's friends." 
Some mentioned special day services such as Christmas and Easter, 
others a particular teacher, and several the opportunity to sing 
inspiring music in the church choir. All of these things were 
listed as having been most interesting and inspiring, and having 
brought the greatest amount of joy in living to these adolescents 
in the Unitarian Churches studied, 

What, then, are the most frequent shortcomings of the Unit- 
arian Churches studies relative to the needs of modern youth. From . 
this study it is my belief that first, the church's work with youth 
is not carefully and scientifically organized with the specific 
needs and problems of youth in mind. Therefore, there is a great 
deal of wasted effort and young people do not feel free to g to 
the church organizations and the minister for the help they need; 
large areas of experience and knowledge with which youth should be 
acquainted are skipped and never touched upon throughout the church 
school course; there is not built up a loyalty to the church it- 
self as a distinctive body, and the aims of the church work often 
seem never to be incorporated into the lives and attitudes of the 
adolescents. At the present time the church is about ten per cent 
effective with its youth work. The first step in increasing that 


effectiveness is to make a careful study of the needs and problems 


of modern youth, and this study will be the burden of the next chapter, 


CHAPTER III 


UNDERSTANDING ADOLESCENT NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 


If the Church is to be able to overcome present obstacles 
and succeed in its purposes for modern youth as stated in the gen- 
eral objectives of the Department of Religious Education, it must 
be able to recognize youth's needs, desires, and problems. Those 
who formulate programs and undertake to lead young people in their 
personality development must understand, as Fritz Kunkel indicates 
material with which they must work and its tendencies, and how 
those tendencies can be directed. Thus, only, can they achieve 
their goal of producing strong and well-integrated personalities. 


Brooks has pointed out in his book The Psychology of Adolescence 


that religion is an important influence in the development of the 
personality. He points out that the development of the child is 
marked by the growth of various personality traits, physical and 
psychological, and that maturity comes with the development and 

integration of all of these various personality traits, physical, 


mental, social, religious. And how do personality traits become 
integrated so that the individual functions forcefully and ef- 
ficiently? “Personality traits become integrated very largely by 
the experiences through which they are developed and by the ideals 
and purposes dominating the individual as he develdue.*” "The 


adult never completely unifies all his response-systems. ..« .« 


The adolescent has attained even less integration of functional 
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units than the adult. His personality is really a group of func- 
tional systems, some large, some small, some closely tied together, 
others very loosely connected, which operate with varying degrees 
of consistency under varying conditions,. . .. . High ideals of 
conduct, effectively formed, are a unifying force and insure 
greater consistency of conduct responses."~ In other words, the 
final maturation of the individual which should take place during 
adolescence, depends upon the integration by the growing self of 
the various existing and developing personality traits; and this 
integration is guided by the dominating purposes of the individual 
and by the type of experiences which he has in the developmental 
process. The Church may have great influence over both of these 
things. 

In the past adolescence has been looked upon almost as an 
abnormal period of human development. It was believed to be a 
most crucial period when many new elements and powers were intro- 
duced into the individual suddenly and without preparation or 
warning, and consequently it was and is known as a time of great 
problems. Recent psychologists are pointing out that adolescence 
is not a time of abrupt change and of the appearance of new powers 
and faculties which must be dealt with and tamed, but that it is 
rather a time of a speeding up of the whole developmental process. 
and a time in which the various powers and inner forces of the in- 
dividual reach maturity. Al thoists the developmental process is 
Speeded up during adolescence, the speeding up is gradual and the 
rate of development, in most cases, is normal and constant. Brooks 
says, "Changes in adolescent personality are brought about by the 
same kinds of influences as were at work during childhood, but the 


relative strength of various factors is altered. 


— 


sex; gregarious- 
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ness, and social approval and disapproval, for example, have 


1 


greater force than before." Dimock, in summarizing his book 


Rediscovering the Adolescent makes the same general statement: 


The appraisal of adolescence as the most significant per- 
iod in the life span would be difficult to establish scientif- 
ically--that is, factually. To form a judgment to this effect 
is as precarious as to say that infancy, or early childhood, 
or early adulthood, is the most important time in life. 

During the years from twelve to sixteen, when the majority 
of boys are shifting from the prepubescent to the post-pub- 
escent status, we find marked changes taking place only in 


physical growth. Among twenty-five other items on which facts 


are available, no abrupt or radical transformations are ob- 
servable. This is true of play behavior, or moral and rel- 
igious thinking, of emancipation from parents, of personal 
attitudes of self-criticism, superiority, inferiority, and of 


' many other phases of the adolescent's life. The idea of per- 


| 


iodicity of growth should be supplanted by that of continuity. 
Growth should be conceived as gradual, in many features too 
gradual to be detected except over a long period. « s e« « 

"6. «66 d«€ethe 6 Changes that are observed during adolescence 
appear in the main to be unrelated to pubescent development. 
Even when growth in certain factors is associated with chron- 
ological age, it is independent of the pubescent factor. This 
means that any fourteen-year-old boy tends to be like other 
fourteen-year-olds in a particular respect regardless of the 
pubescent stage of any of them. The findings indicate, also, 
that some aspects of the adolescent's development and behavior 
formerly attributed to inner processes allied with pubescent 
growth now seem clearly to be due to factors in his social ex- 
perience and environment. 

". « « ethe development of the person, whether adolescent 
or otherwise, is the result of the intimate interaction of the. 
physiological organism and the social world of the individual. 


it is important that we recognize this fundamental chanze 


in point of view because it indicates that the maladjustments of 


adolescence are not inevitable. They are not a necessary part of 


the growth of every child. As Dimock says: 


". « « esociety may induce particular forms of behavior in 
individuals. It is assumed that certain patterns of behavior 
are appropriate to the individual's stage of development, and 
the stage is so set that the individual almost inescapably 
responds to these expectancies. The discrepancy between con- 
temporary data on the religious experience of the adolescent 
and the data of several decades ago reflects the fact that the 


former conversion pattern of behavior was socially conceived 
and induced.© ~ 


—S 


lipid. p. 438. “Dimock, op.cit., pp. 267-8. 
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The problems are caused by factors of the individual's social 
experience and environment, and those are factors over which we 
have control. Problems there are in adolescence. No one can 
deny that. But they are not necessarily acute and disturbing 3 
they so often become in our modern world. The problems are caused 
by certain well known conditions. First, the child in reaching 
physical maturity becomes capable of considerable social good 
or considerable social evil. The stream is running more strongly 
and so it needs greater control. The youth needs both guidance 
and control. He needs and demands freedom, but the amount granted 
must be proportionate to his capacity to use it wisely and without 
doing serious harm to himself and to others. His greatest prob- 
lems may not be because of his adolescence at all, but because 
he has not in his infancy and childhood acquired effective ways 
of solving his behavior problems, and this becomes for the first 
time objectionably noticeable when he has matured and is expected 
to act like a"grown-up". As Brooks says: 
His behavior patterns have not been progressively mod- 
ified as he has grown older, but have become fixed in distor- 


ted, childish forms. He is not prepared to meet the greater, 
and in some respects, new demands of the adolescent years. 


This is merely saying that his training before puberty has been 


faulty and partially futile. He has not been trained to know 
himself and understand his impulses and desires, to be res- 
ponsible and at least partially self-controlled, and to be 
dominated by strong, worth-while purposes. If he has formed 
childish emotional responses; if he has resorted to subtle 
evasions of reality; if he has acquired inadequate, wrong, or 
vicious notions of sex through parental reticence or unwhole- 
some companions; he is ill-prepared for puberty. 


Here we can see the place for the work of the Church, It 

can do its best to keep the personality development of the indiv- 
\ 

idual normal from the very beginning of life, and then see to it 


that the guidance and control given the adolescent during the teens 
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provide the experiences and the conditions that will lead to an 


integration of personality traits and thus assure adequate adjust- 
ment to probable life situations of the future. It will seek to 
prepare the adolescent ahead of time for the normal problems that 
will arise, that they may be more easily accepted and overcome 
without undue emotional disturbance, and when the inevitable prob- 
lems do arise, because we are not yet perfect, we will realize 
that sudden changes are the result of artificial restrictions of 
environment which may be suddenly overcome, 

The adolescent problems which the Church will find con- 
fronting it as it tries to help its adolescents may be classified 
in four different categories: psychologically, physiologically, 
religiously, and socially, all of these closely related to and 
influencing each other. Perhaps it is hasty to say “matures” be- 
cause obviously so few people actually do mature completely. But 
ideally, at any rate, adolescence should be a period of develop- 
ment culminating in maturity. The Bible sums up this normal dev- 
elopment of the human being during adolescence in Luke 2:52 say- 
ing, "And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man.” The child increases in wisdom, that is, mentally 
and emot tenai2y% in stature, that is physically; and in favor with 
God, that is, religiously; and in favor with man, that is, socially. 
If the child is normal and well-guided, all of these elements in- 
crease gradually and without strain. They should all develop to- 
gether; the changes should be gradual. But changes there are; as 
I have said, frequently these changes are accompanied by great 
problems due to faulty training during the pre-adolescent period. 
D. H. Thom in his Normal Youth and Its Everyday Problems says 


The necessity of adjusting our reactions to each new sit- 
uation goes on all through life, beginning in infancy and con- 
tinuing to old age. But, the adolescent decade in life is 
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peculiar in that it usually offers the individual a greater 
variety of new experiences and usually finds him less well 
prepared to meet these than at any other decade in life. 

During this period, there will invariably be times of em- 
otional stress when the demands of some situation appear ex- 
cessive and unbearable. Not withstanding the fact that most 
adolescents pass through this testimout period safely, many 
find the emotional stress and strain just beyond their capa- 
city for endurance, 

There are many ways in which the organism may respond 
when the breaking point is reached and there are various levels 
of regression. All individuals do not retreat in the same dir- 
ection or use the same means of escape from their problems, but 
they all retreat for the same fundamental purpose. It is a 
mechanism providing protection. Some individuals can find ade- 
quate protection only in a psychosis in which they withdraw 
to a life within, cutting themselves off from contact with a 
world of action outside. Others find safety just behind the 
lines of action in a neurosis. Others find an outlet in con- 
duct of a recognizably social nature; e.g., destroying or ap- 
propriating to themselves other peoples’ property. Still 


others, demanding relief, seek ¢scape in drugs, alcohol, or 
orgies of one kind and another. 


Let us consider, for the benefit of those who are engaged in work 
with adolescents some of the most frequent maladjustments and prob- 
lems which occur in each of the above changes. 

In the first place it is necessary for_the adult leader, 
parent or teacher, to realize that adolescence is a transition 
period fram childhood to adulthood, and though all child life is 
just that, nevertheless the reaching of maturity for the adoles- 
cent can no longer be put off. When this adulthood is not recog- 
nized by parents or by a civilization which tends to delay accept- 
ance of responsibilities of adulthood, young people are disturbed 
and problems arise. Secondly, it is important when dealing with 
adolescent problems that whether the adolescents conduct is judged 
as good or bad, the important thing to look for is the motive which 
directs it. Often motives are not clearly in evidence, but if | 
problems and behavior difficulties are to be met, the motives which 


direct the conduct involved must be discovered. 


1p, A. Thom., Normal Youth and Its Everyday Problems 
(New York: D. Appleton Co., 1982) p. 214, . 
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It is essential that every leader of youth understand the 
fundamental motives which underlie all human behavior if they ex- 
pect to be able to understand youth's problems of conduct and 
guide the young people through the difficult periods to normalcy. 
Motives underlie all human behavior an d are responsible for the 
various conduct problems as they arise. A splendid summary of 


these motives was brought forth in a group discussion entitled, 


How to Study and Deal with Individual Campers, reported in a mono- 
graph publishedby the Religious Education Association in June, 
1930, entitled "Character Education in the Summer Camp." 


The Motives of Behavior 


Six fundamental drives or urges-seem to be largely res- 
ponsible for all of our conduct and behavior. It is the as- 
sumption in our personal guidance work that if all of these 
urges or drives are satisfied in a wholesome way, most of the 
emotional and personal difficulties of persons will be avoided: 


(1) Every camper tends to avoid situations which involve 
monotony, dullness, and boredom, and to seek situations pro- 
viding novelty, change, excitement, thrill and adventure, 
This fundamental drive or urge has been called the quest for 


new experience. 

3) Every person tends to avoid situations where the phy- 
sical appetites are not satisfied such as hunger, thirst and 
restlessness, and seek situations providing satisfaction of 

hysical appetites such as food, drink and sex. 

5) Every camper tends to avoid situations where he is 
unloved, unwanted, unappreciated, and tends to seek and to 
find satisfaction in situations where there is appreciation, 
understanding, intimacy, affection and rapport. Thomas has 
called this fundamental craving the desire for response. 

(4) Every person tends to avoid situations where there is 
fear, danger, and insecurity and to seek and find satisfaction 
in situations where there is security and protection. This 
basic human urge has been called the desire for security. 

(5) Every camper tends to avoid situations where he is 
ridiculed, scorned, and disapproved, and tends to seek and 
find satisfaction in situations where he has social approval, 
status, commendation and prestige. This basic urge has been 
called the desire for social approval. 

(6) Every person tends to avoié situations where he is 
frustrated, thwarted, or given a sense of failure, and seeks 
those situations where he can have success, achievement and 
mastery. This drive has been called the desire for success. 


In understanding the behavior of campers it is wise always 
to ascertain which of these central and inescapable human urges 
is involved. 
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Common Patterns of Behavior Employed in Satisfying These 
sic Urges. 


While it is precarious to make any classification of the 
different ways in which persons try to satisfy these basic 
urges, the following is perhaps as satisfactory as any and 
may prove useful in achieving greater insight and understand- 
ing of the attitudes and behavior of our campers. When per- 
sons do not get "normal" satisfactions in life, any of the 
following behavior patterns may result: 


(1) Day dreaming, fantasy, reverie. Satisfactions here 
are sought or achieved in the imagination. This method of 
satisfying basic urges is unwholesome when the dream becomes 
an end in itself and takes the individual farther and farther | 
from reality. There are at least two patterns which day 
dreaming may follow: (a) The “conquering hero" type, where the 
satisfaction comes to the individual by imagining himself in 

a position of success and achievement; (b) the “suffering hero" 
type where the individual gets sympathy for himself. This 
motive may easily lead to ideas of persecution and martyrdom 
where the individual thinks everybody is against him. It is 
this general pattern of behavior which is central in paranoia. 


(2) Rationalization. We pretend we have something which 
we do not have. We excuse ourselves for our failure, or we 
make ourselves feel that we did not want the things missed, 
anyway. Rationalization always finds some way to justify 
whatever happens. 4 

There are several types of this rationalization process: 
(a) the "Pollyanna" type, instead of looking at the cause of 
failure or difficulty, pretends that it is all for the best; 
(b) the “sour grapes" type rationalizes failure by pretending 
that we did not want to succeed; and (c) the "projection" type 
puts the blame for our defects, inadequacy or failure, outside 
of ourselves, on the environment, our heredity, the teacher, 
the employer, etc. 


(3) Compensation. We may compensate for a lack of inade- 
guacy in one field by getthg our satisfaction in unwholesome 
ways. Seeking “the limelight" by boasting and bragging is one 
of the most common forms of compensatory behavior in a summer 
camp, It usually indicates a sense of inadequacy and failure. 
Stealing is frequently the outgrowth of a sense of inadequacy 
and failure. Bullying, domineering, grouching,; and acting 
officious are common methods of compensation for lack of status 
and prestige. The projection by parents of their own unsatis- 
fied ambitions or wishes on a child is another way of satis- 
fying unfulfilled desires. 


(4) Defense and escape mechanisms.(ajTanper tantrums, whether 
of the more overt type or whether in the form of sullenness, 
obstinacy, Su\e ing easily hurt, are usually devices for es- 
caping disagreeable things. Adults show the same pattern 
though in more sublte ways. (b) Being over-critical\of other 
persons is another method of taking attention from our own 
defects. Some psychiatrists say that we tend to criticize 
others most at the points where we are weakest ourselves. (c) 
Being sick is a method both for getting attention and for 
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avoiding disagreeable things. In a summer camp, sometimes 
this sickness is merely pretense. In many cases it is real, 
although mental rather than organic. Shell shock cases in 
the war are splendid illustrations of ways of escape for the 
soldier when the desire for security clashed with the desire 
for social approval and status. Hysteria is a}80 a method of 
escape. Without an "audience" it is not used. 


I cannot attempt to consider all of the changes and resultant 
problems that are apt to occur during adolescence in this thesis. 
The subject has filled many volumes, the most important of which 
I have listed on the bibliography. However, I can touch upon the 
more important problems which he who works with adolescents will. 
encounter. 

Physiological. Adolescence is characterized physiologi- 
cally by a rapid increase in the rate of physical growth, involv- 
ing problems of diet, awkwardness in some cases, posture, coordin- 
ation. A child in &@ home or club in which this period of develop- 
ment is not understood is apt to come to feel inferior because of 
his general clumsiness, and his seeming laziness. However, if 
those who are attempting to guide him do not become impatient 
and irritable, and do not constantly direct attention to his awk- 
wardness, he will soon attain the proper coordination. Physical 
education may be very valuable for a boy at this stage of develop- 
ment because it will increase his strength and coordination as he 
learns to use his growing phy sical powers. Special attention 
Should be placed on diet, sleep, cleanliness, and posture during 
this period of physical development. 

The maturing of the sex impulse will be the cause of the 
most difficult problems brought before those who are trying to 


guide the adolescent. The maturing of the reproductive organs 


a 


ii, S.- Dimock, C. E. Hendry, R. Perkins, and R. Sorenson, 


Character Education in the Summer Camp, (Chicago: "Religious Ed. 
Ass'n, June, 1930., Religious Education Monograph Number 5). 
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is undoubtedly the most important of the physiological develop- 
ments of the adolescent. The child should have been prepared long 
before puberty so that he knows what to expect. He should under- 
stand what is taking place, the pouring of chemicals into the 
blood stream, which make him feel restless. Both boy and girl 
should be told not only about their own organs and processes of 
reproduction, but also about those in the other sex, and above all, 
they should be made to feel free to ask any questions or consult 
their parents freely about any feelings or experiences which they 
find puzzling or disturbing. Frequently, the inability to adjust 
properly to the maturing of the reproductive system is the cause 
of emotional maladjustments of this period. ~ 

What are some of the causes of emotional maladjustment 
during adolescence? Brooks has listed these quite fully in his 
Psychology. 

1. The first is the child's doubt of his own parentage. 
Many children are emotionally disturbed when at some time or other, 
particularly during adolescence, they receive information which 
leads them to doubt their parentage. 

2- Another frequent cause of emotional disturbance is the 
child's belief that he has been deceived. Ifa child finds that 
one whom he trusts has lied to him or deceived him in some way, 
or if he finds that his parents have not been truthful and frank 
with him, an emotional disturbance is likely to follow. 

Se Harsh and unjust treatment, especially with sensitive 
and nervous children may: produce emotional disturbances which may 
not be understood at the time by those treating them thus. 

4, A fourth cause for adolescent emotional maladjustment is 
Shame, especially with regard to home, parents, the family reputa- 


tion, or on account of various physical defects or deformities. 
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5. A feeling of loneliness, of being misunderstood by 


one's parents and friends frequently causes introversion and ev- 
entual emotional maladjustment. 

6. A sixth cause listed by Brooks is "Vanity accompanied 
by sensitiveness." 

Individuals who have an unduly high regard for their own abe 
ility and importance--especially those who have been spoiled 

at home--often meet rebuffs in their associations with others. 
They cannot fit themselves into the group so as to receive 

the approval to which they have been accustomed and which 

their vanity requires. As a result, such an individual either 
(1) struggles to retain his former pride, or (2) retreats within 
himself, concealing how deeply he is hurt, even, it may be, 
becoming quite timid. Many high school and college youths meet 
this problem, 

7. Another source of adolescent emotional maladjustment 
may be the change of religious beliefs. This will be considered 
in a later paragraph, but it is important for church leaders to 
realize that frequently the change in religious beliefs is chara- 
cterized by extreme emotional disturbance, especially when a dog- 
matic religion and dogmatic personalities are involved. 

8. An eighth cause of emotional maladjustment is the belief. 
during adolescence that one is, for one reason or another, hope- 
lessly unattractive. This feeling may arise because of complexion 
difficulties, but for whatever reason, it does frequently cause 
emotional conflicts, 

9. Sex is one of the greatest causes of emotional malad- 
justment. Conflicts arise from the curiosity that is stimulated 
in so many ways by our modern civilization being repressed and | 
discouraged unnaturally. If the child is not helped to understand 
sex, its functions and its control, and led to the establishment 


of wise habits of sublimation, severe emotional conflicts may arise. 


10. Sometimes unreasonable restrictions placed upon the 


lsrooks, op.cit., De. 236. 


adolescent cause emotional conflicts and destructive conduct. 
The child growing into and through adolescence needs ever greater 
freedom and responsibility for self-direction, and control of mat- 
urity may be developed. The adolescent's need to prove his ability 
to live independent of parental supervision must be satisfied. 
But sometimes, unwisely, parental control is increased at adoles- 
cence and youth wins its freedom only by a struggle and an apparent 
repudiation of home and parents. There is thus a conflict between 
one's affection for his parents and need for self-assertion. This 
may become aggravated and develop into a major psychological dis- 
turbance. 

ll. The last cause of emotional maladjustments listed by 
Brooks is that of the presence in adolescents of undisciplined im- 
pulses. When the individual is allowed to grow up with little or 
no guidance in the development of an integrated self-control, the 
adolescents may become the victims of misguided, conflicting im- 
pulses over which they have little control. 


Emotional maturity is extremely importent in living the full 


life. Acquiring emotional control involves the same laws of learn- 
ing that the forming of other habits requires, namely, exercise 
and effect. The leader of youth will attempt to produce the con- 
ditions through which emotional cnntrol may be achieved in every- 
day experience. It is important that the child be trained to meet 
life frankly and squarely and not find methods of self-deception 
for the bridging of ordinary difficulties. 

Brooks speaks of the place of religion in the life of the 
adolescent, showing us how extremely important it is. During adol- 
escence religion comes to be more important for the adolescent, 


it has a more personal appeal and the individual becomes mare aware 


of his own individual relationship with things about him and with God. 
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Under favorable conditions, religion occupies a very in- 
portant place in the life of the maturing boy or girl. It 
satisfies his groping for a fundamental, synthetized under- 
standing of the whole realm of experience. It gives a sense 
of values, a sense of personal relationships and obligations. 
It facilitates the formation of high ideals of unselfish ser- 
vice, It gives him help in attaining that self-control and 
self-discipline which characterize strong personality. It 
reenforces his moral character. It aids him in resolving many 
conflicts of impulses and desires, and thus assists him in 
attaining sound mental health. Praise, prayer, and other ele- 
ments or worship may enrich and deepen his life, and add much 
to its wholesomeness and happiness. Religion in reality in- 
volves personal devotion to a supreme Being, and can provide 


a unifying force for all that is highest and best in the youth's 


nature, "1 | 

Would that all religion filled this integrating and uni- 
fying function in the life of adolescents! But, alas, it does not. 
For many adolescents religion is not a gradual growing in knowledge 
and faith, in self-control and a wholly integrated life. Rather, 
it is a process in which the adolescent comes more and mare to 
doubt the beliefs which are thrust upon him until he finally 
throws them and the church away altogether as useless. Mrs. Mary 


C. T. Van Tuyl has done fine work investigating the religious . 


changes in adolescents at the University of Michigan. She finds 
that the majority of "thinking™ students change their religion 
during the high school period and not during the college period 

as has long been supposed. The following case history gives some 
indication of what she is finding among college youth: 


Male junior, twenty-four years old, Methodist, reports a 

". « e e Giscussion with my father after I had been in 
college - a denominational school) a year. He sensed, from 
my attitudes and behavior, a basic change in my beliefs. For 
brevity I put it in question-answer form: 


Q. Why don't you go to church as often as you used to? 
A. I don't like to. 

Qe Don't you like to listen to our preacher? 

A. Not very well--nor to any of then. 

Qe Why not? 

A. I don't believe in the things they say. 

Q. Don't you believe in the eternal life? Or God? 

A. Not any more. 

Qe Not in Jesus either? 

A. No. 


_ 


1Brooks, Op.cit. p. 342. 
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Q. Who do you think he was then? How do you explain the 
influd@nce of the things he said? 

A. I think he was what we would now recognize as a genius, 
intelligent and capable, but deluded, or at least misled. 
He probably was sincere, and so are many of his followers. 

Q. Did the professors at college put these ideas in your head? 

A. No. I came to these conclusions two years ago, here, while 
I was in the Epworth League. 


"We ended the conversation, for both of us were heart-sick. 
He because I had repudiated his twenty years’ teaching; I, 
because I knew his anguish. 

", . « « My father tells me I was converted at five, that 
I showed positive signs of ‘getting religion'. I don't rem- 
ember a thing about it. I was brought up as a Christian child 
should be. When I was nineteen, and president of the local 
Epworth League, I began first to doubt fundamental Christian 
tenets. The following winter we had a revival at the church. 
I told the minister my feelings, and he and the evangelist and 
I prayed for an hour and a half. Nothing at all happened-- 
and I know that I was sincere in my efforts. My reaction since 
then has been to wonder why I believed as long as I did. 

"IT have no religion, unless living in search of mental 


peace, and doing what I can to help my fellows make their ex- 
istence more endurable can be called religion."1 


Mrs. Van Tuyl summarizes: 


Two things at least have been shown by this analysis. 
First, there is a marked and probably more or less permanent 
change in ideas in thinking students. Second, if that shift 


occurs at all it is more likely to occur in the high school 
than it is in the college period. 


Briefly, then, the serious problem which faces religious 
bodies which really wish to keep their thinking youth is-- 
whether it is not possible in its educational program from 
the very first to present religion in such a way that there 
need not be a wholesale repudiation of religion along with 
increase in knowledge. 


The Unitarian method of encouraging young people gradu- 
ally to develop their own religious ideas according to scientific 
rules of thought and method should be a large factor in making 
the religious development of the adolescent more normal, and thus 
should eliminate the frequent emotional disturbance which acconm- 
panies sudden radical change of religious ideas. 

The social problems faced by the adolescent are indeed nunm- 


erous and extremely complicated. They center mostly on the adol- 


lReligious Education, Laird T. Hites, ed. (Jan.-Mar. ,1938) 


vol. XXXIII, No.1. Mary C. T. Van Tuyl, Where Do Students "Lose" 
Religion? (op.cit.) pp.24,25,29. 
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escent's need to attain and maintain social status in the eyes of 
his fellows. The adolescent is a member of various social groups 
and he must learn to take his proper part in each. He must be led 
to regard himself as a responsible member of the family, taking 

his part and doing his work and making his unique contribution to 
the family welfare along with all the rest. He must achieve in 
some way, either in athletics, or in scholastic attainments the 
social approval of his group at school, and failure to achieve this 
status in competition with others may bring on inferiority feelings 
and produce various escape maladjustments. When he fails to achieve 
status he may, as we have seen, resort to any of the many possible 
techniques such as those of showing off, telling "tall" stories 

in order to increase the respect shown him and his prestige, clown- 
ing, or bullying. All of these problems can be met by wise advice 
and counselling on the part of some adult leader who can get be- 
hind the conduct to the motivation and thus help the individual 

to realize what his difficulty is, how it fits into the complete 
picture of his personality and life, and thus how it can be prog- 
ressively overcome. The youth leader here has a great work to do 
because adolescent maladjustments, when caught early, are easily 
corrected. But the human organism is a delicate one, and, like 

an automobile, it must be taken care of if it is to give good ser- 
vice. The longer the individual labors along under heavy physio- 
logical, psychological, emotional, or religious maladjustments, 

the harder the damage is to repair and the more costly it becomes, 
If youth leaders know-their young people and are on the look-out 
for problems as they appear, they will be able to help them a great 


deal in achieving the good life and the normal maturity desired by 
all. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MODERN CHURCH AT WORK WITH YOUTH 


The modern church has as its purpose and aim in its youth 
work the development, enrichment, and integration of all phases 
of personality. Church activities may be, however, disorganized, 
unplanned, hit-or-miss in character. They may be mere social hab- 
its carried on without consistency and without them being any log- 
ical reason or expectancy for the achievement of good results. Or 
they may be intelligent and purposive programs with certain general 
and specific objectives, and with definite methods for achieving 
those objectives. If the youth program of any church is to be ef- 
fective in promoting personality growth and enrichment, it must 
have some definite objectives andinust understand how those object- 
ives are to be achieved. The webpone of this chapter is to set 
forth objectives, methods, and materials which may be useful to 
churches in their young peoples’ work. 

In the first place, the church program for youth should 
be integrated with the community program. To be sure, most com- 
munities have no definite programs of young people's activities. 
Although there are many activities, literally thousands of clubs 
of various kinds in any community, yet there is no coordination 
of clubs and activities in most communities, The result is that 
the community is over-run with organizations demanding peoples’ 
valuable time, and these organizations frequently are duplicating 
one another's work. The natural result is that no one organization 


does the job well; no effective leaders are obtained, and everyone 


ol 


Se 
must be satisfied with an inferior quality of work. Most churches 
will find it of value to make a survey of community organizations 
for youth, cooperating with the other churches and sciools in it, 
in order that they may eliminate the many duplicating and time- 
wasting organizations which make our modern life a frantic rushing 


from one thing to another and one club to another. The Curriculum 


Guide of the International Annual of Religious Education, and its 


series of pamphlets on "Christian Youth Building a New World" may 
wela prove helpful with such coordination attempts. 

The church should not be afraid to go outside of its build- 
ing for the establishment of agencies which will aid in the devel- 
opment of personality. Often some of the best work can be done in 
the secular field by churches of various denominations working 
together on problems that are not controversial and that affect 
them all. Professor Chave speaks of this as the indirect influence 
of the church in his address Keeping Religious Education on a Rel- 
igious Level. 


It is well to think of the program of religious education 
operating in two special fields, one the activities held in 
the church building or directly with the regular members and 
adherents of the church, and the other the influences indir- 
ectly affecting these people and a wider circle through ed- 
ucative policies directed toward the home, school, press, mov- 
ies, and other organizations. Much more attention has been 
given to the direct process, but probably the greater oppor- 
tunity for modification of ideas, ideals, and practices might 
be found in the indirect influences. Instead of placing so 
much emphasis upon an eleven-o'clock Sunday morning service, 
and a few other conventional meetings, to which only a fraction 
of the constituency comes, it might be much better to find ways 
of interesting parents, teachers, and other leaders of the com- 
munity in improving their cooperative responsibilities and rel- 
ationships. To the degree that leaders in all phases of society 
become interested in personality growth and enrichment, the 
better chance the church will have for realizing the ideals it 


expresses in its formal services, and which it tries to include 
in its direct educational program.l , 


We see, then, that the indirect influence of the church may have 


ee 


“lg, J. Chave, Keeping Religous Education on a Religious 
Level, (Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1938), D. D. 
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more effect on personality than the direct influence, and it may 
make the direct influence more meaningful. Churches of various 
denominations should be able to cooperate in this field of action 
" pecause the issues and problems are non-controversial in nature. 
Everything which serves to integrate personality, whether in the 
church or outside may be considered both useful and religious. 

There are many problems confronting every camnunity that 
should be met and could be met by the community systematically, 
or at least by the cooperation of the churches, Some examples 
are as follows: (1) The churches of a community in which mental 
instability seems to be a real problem might unite in establishing 
a free psychiatric clinic for the community, hiring a trained 
psychiatrist to help those in need of help who could not otherwise 
afford it. (2) Every community should have an expert in the field 
of vocational guidance. If the school system does not provide one, 
thechurches could agitate for such provision, or could unite in 
providing one of their own for theuse of the entire community. 
The waste of personality which wuld beovercame in such a move 
would well recompense for the cost of the expert. (3) Every com- 
munity today should undoubtedly have Marital and Pre-Marital Clin- 
ics, as well as Birth Control Clinics. Such centers, in a time 
in which the family is slowly disintegrating as an institution, 
would prove to be a bulwark to the canmunity and to every church, 
as the church depends to a great extent upon the maintenance of the 
ideal of the family. (4) Many communities already have child-study 
groups meeting all the year round. Many churches have them. If 
the group can be made a community affair, I think its chances for 
reaching a large number of people are greater than if it must rem- 
ain a church affair. Also, when the entire resources of a commun- 


ity are drawn upon for the support of such a project, the leader- 
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ship that can be obtained is of much higher quality than if one 
isolated church attempts to support it. (5) Certainly, the churches 
of a community should organize to study and attempt to improve the 
guality of public school education. In most towns and cities pub- 
lic school education is notoriously behind the times. The church 
program that is integrated with the community life will attempt 

to improve the public school system so that the highest develop- 
ment of personality possible will occur through the school systen. 
(6) The churches which believe in democracy and an orderly civil- 
ization will unite to see to it that the community as a whole is 
given the opportunity to understand the great social problems of 
the day, Communism, Fascism, War, Peacg Capital-Labor relations, 
etc. In other words, the church should be vitally interested in 
every phase of life, inside the church and outside, because per- 
sonality is influenced by every phase of life. The church has its 
own peculiar functions of worship and training for worship, of the 
development of a satisfactory philosophy of life and system of 
_walues. But today the church is forced to perform many secular 
functions which are necessary for the complete development of 
character and the integration of personality because the other 
community institutions are neglecting these things. 

If the community has no marital clinic, no court of dom- 
estic relations, the church must step in and either agitate for 
the creation of such an institution, or else initiate the institu- 
tion within the church building itself. However, the church should 
turn such institutions over to the community as soon as possible 
so that it can concentrate more of its energy to its specific 
church tasks. 

In the second place, in order to avoid repetition of mat- 


erial so that young people are heard to say, "Oh, I heard that stuff 
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long ago,” and in order that the child's development shall be 


normal and complete and continuous, the youth program must be 


functionally related to and integrated with the rest of the church 
school program. The whole program must be planned, and the mater- 


jal suited to the ages of the children as they progress from one 
level to another. It is my belief that a well-planned curriqilum 
can achieve wonders in the development of the child who starts at 
the beginning and goes straight through it. The rate of growth 
should be faster, and the attainment of maturity should be easier 
and earlier because of the careful guidance and the pianning of 
the program to meet the children's needs and interests as soon as 
the capability appears. Of course, every child entering in the 
middle of the course would be a disrupting influence, but the 


children themselves who had been developing from the very begin- 
ning would be able to explain the ground covered in a relatively 
short time, and they would, be able to make the whole process clearer 
than any adult would. But, in such a course the youth program 
would have a definite part. It would be expected to achieve 
certain results, and the quality of the child's personality at 
the end of the youth program would be an indication of the success 
of the whole process. 

It is quite evident that the normal interests of adoles- 
cents are not being stimulated sufficiently by our Unitarian 
Church Schools at present. Many adolescents expressed a need for 
personal counsel on many of the problems presented inthe question- 
naire on interests, but few said that they would go to the minister, 
church school teather or church discussion group. One minister 
wrote that the problems broached in the questionnaire in question 
had so stimulated the interests of the group that he had institut- 


ed a spring course based on those problems at the request of the 
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group as a whole. They had a latent interest in the problems, but 
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the church had never brought that interest to the surface and put 
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it to work. The ideal youth program, then, is one that is so 
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integrated with the whole church school training course that dev- 
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elopment proceeds naturally and without strain through childhood 
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into adolescence and through adolescence into maturity, taking 


rac ome 


the problems as they come along and as the children become capable 


of mastering them, 
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It is obvious that no such program can be developed with- 
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out exceptionally fine leadership and supervision. Most of our 
churches are laboring along today with untrained, unreliable 


volunteer teachers, poor and inadequate equipment, lack of room 
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and lack of any understanding of educational principles. The 
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great problem is that of leadership, both adult leadership and 


leadership within the young people's group. In the questionnaire 
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to ministers I asked the question, "How important is leadership 

to a successful adolescent problem, and the universal answer was 
"All important!" One man wrote, "When my groups have industrious. 
and intelligent leaders, they go, and when they don't, there isn't 
shouth tmetbien.te keep them moving and they need to be buried. 


My young peoples' society has gone like this: 


--1935 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 
Go 
Leader Good Leader 
Sti earni 
ey yd né 
Beginning ‘toh a 
Doldrums 


Indeed, there is nothing that can take the place of good leader- 
ship. It is the all-important element. As Professor Chave says, 
"No set of methods, or elaboration of program, will ever take the 


Place of living examples of the spirit and power of religion. 
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What leaders are, and what they prove in consistent conduct, is 
far more than what they teach or preach. Children and youth must 
have evidence that Christian ideals can be put into everyday 
practice and that the results in personality are attractive."* 
How can the church with limited budget find the leadership 
necessary? Perhaps the following plan is not too visionary. In 
the first place the church must stand ready to support financially 
the church school and youth program, at least to some substantial 
extent. This part of the church life must be recognized as im- 
portant and not be expected to exist on the crumbs from the church 
table. Every school should thus be able to have a paid, trained, 
supervisor to direct the religious educational program. This is, 
it seems to me, the minimum requirement unless the minister hin- 
self has been adequately trained in church school and youth work. 
The supervisor can take complete charge of the educational program 
of the church, developing an integrated program for children from 
the cradle roll through the young people's group. He can then take 
charge of training the leaders for his program. He will stimulate 
an interest in the work by showing the great possibilities which 
lie in the integrated church school program, and then he will pick 
those who are most interested and most capable for leadership 
training. Having a knowledge of the principles of psychology and 
education he will offer these few, preferably young married people 
who wish to know as much about child development as possible, a 
course in understanding the child, in return for which they will 
take positions of leadership in tne church school and youth groups. 
Both will be receiving as well as giving and the whole process 
should have great value for all concerned. The young parents will 


become better integrated personalities as they come to understand 


led. Chave, op.cit.,p. 7. 
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life in all of its relationships more completely, and they will 
serve as ideal examples of parenthood of the finest type to all 
those who come under their guidance. Continuous and wise super- 
vision is imperative for an efficient church youth and school 
program. The leadership of the youth group is a more difficult 
problem than that of the church school. 

In our Unitarian Churches the youth groups are completely 
independent of ministerial or adult control in most cases. Adult 
leaders frequently find it difficult if not impossible to penetrate 
their influence into these groups. Intrusion is resented and con- 
trol is not tolerated. In such a group it is important that youth 
leaders be developed to take over the guidance of the group along 
the most worth-while paths. The minister also should be close 
enough to his young people so that his presence is desired and his 
guidance sought. 

The youth program of the modern church will be very closely 
related to the home and parents as well as to the other institutions 
of the community. It is being recognized more and more clearly 
that behavior is affected by one's associates more than by any 
amount of preaching or teaching. Dimock has said, “In analyzing 
the factors associated with behavior adjustment, moral knowledge, 
and religious thinking, the socio-economic background of the home 


was found to be the most significant. The findings of Hartshorne 
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the social determinants of behavior, such as honesty, cooperation, 
persistence, and self-control. Among the many influential social 
factors, the home and the associates of the individual are con- 
spicuously important."+ -In other words, if the church is to be 


successful it must command the cooperation of the home and of the 


1Dimock, op.cit., pe 272. 
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child's parents. Teachers should be on intimate terms with the 
parents of all of their pupils. They should have frequent con- 
sultations with the parents in order that they may understand the 
student's background and problems as they appear in his home, 
Church School teachers should be acquainted as well with the day 
school teachers and should understand their students as individual 
personalities in the process of development, personalities meting 
certain recognized problems and following recognized methods of 
achieving mastery over those problems. Parents working with . 
trained church school teachers may be a potent influence for good. 
The parents have the information concerning the child's behavior 
and thinking from daily conduct. The teachers have the knowledge 
and ability to analyze that conduct and see how it may be changed 
for the betterment and progressive development of the child. 

The questionnaire on interests showed that the great major- 
ity of students would go to their mothers, fathers, and school 
teachers with their interests and problems, If the church school 
can educate the parents and day school teachers so that they can 
more effectively meet youth's problems, the aim of the church will 
be achieved. The church canqmpitalize on youth's natural tendency 
to turn first to parents, by training the parents to meet problems 
scientifically and naturally. Moreover, as parents come to real- 
ize what a great influence they have over the behavior of their 
children, they will come to realize the true weight of their 
responsibilities and accept the sacredness of their calling as 
parents, When they see that their own indifference or cynicism 
is leading inevitably to indifference and .cynici sm on the part of 
their children, they will become more conscientious in their rel- 
igious life. When they see religious development in their children 
they will feel a greater urge for their own religious development. 
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Personality difficulties in children will frequently lead the work- 
er to personality problems in their parents, and thus will open 
the way for the constructive work of the minister or parish psy- : 
chiatrist in the solving of those problems, 
In the fourth place, the youth program must be relative } 
to real life situations, to actual community conditions. It a 
must not degenerate into abstract discussion of abstract and dis- of 
tant problems, but must devise plans and objectives and engage in : 
experiments and adventures in Christian living relative to some 
community situation. We must have a school, as Dewey has sug- e 
gested, that "is continuous with the life of society--continuous 
not by imitation but by participation--the life of the community 
flowing through the school and the school functioning within the 
life of the community. If a man of character is one who functions 
well as a human being, these human functions must be learned, and 
they can be learned only by practicing them as functions...."+ 
| Let us now pass to the general objectives of a young peop- 1 
le's program of religious education. It is necessary that the ob- 
jectives of the group be clearly stated and clearly understood by 
both leaders and young people if the program is to be effective. 
Many churdies have been experimenting with statements of object- 
ives, but one of the best and most complete statements that I have 
yet seen is that of the Hyde Park Baptist Church of Chicago as 
recorded in E. J. Chave's valuable book, Supervision of Religious 


Education: 


I. BASIC PURPOSES OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL 

The unique functions of the church school are to provide 
opportunity for guided religious experience and to promote 
Christian living. An essential part of its program is to 
cooperate with the home, the school, and other agencies in 
developing desirable character at each age-level. 


lu, Hartshorne : Character in Human Relations (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1932) p. 289. 
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II. DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The instruction provided by the church school is based 


upon the following concepts of religion: 


1. Of religion: 

Religion is a quest for the supreme good and usually 
becomes a conviction that supreme good is attainable, des- 
irable, and the way life ought to be lived, 

It finds expression in a changing body of customs, at- 
titudes, and beliefs that grow out of the deepest human 
needs and are influenced by racial experience and changing 
environments. 

The center of religion is usually faith in God, the 
upholder of personal values and ideals, the one who inte- 
grates all, the power greater than ourselves upon whom we 
depend and in cooperation with whose laws we find complete- 
ness of life. 

The characteristics of a religious person are usually 
considered to be such as these: unselfish love for others, 
respect for personality in all, sensitivity to that which 
is right and desirable for the common good, bouyancy and 
reserve because of conviction and faith in man and God, 

2. Of the Christian religion. 

The Christian religion centers its faith and standards 
in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. He is the sym- 
bol of the best way of life, the God-way for man. The 
Christian customs, attitudes, and beliefs are rooted in 
racial experiences of religion, influenced deeply by the 
life and teachings of Jesus, but continually being revised 
in the light of a growing spirit of human brotherhood, 
supreme regard for personality, and a sense of capacity 


to work with God in the realization of ever enlarging ideals. 
III. DETAILED ANALYSIS OF ‘THE OUTLOOK OF A CHRISTIAN AND OF 


HIS WAY OF LIFE 

The content of the church curriculum should be such 
as to cultivate the outlook and way of life of a Christian. 
To this end, the following elements should be recognized 
and provided for: 
1. The general outlook of a Christian: 


(a) His approach to life. --From his experiences in liv- 


ing, and from sharing the experiences of others, he 

‘believes that there are rich and growing possibili- 
ties in every phase of life, especially when the 
spiritual values of life are kept in the foreground. 
It follows that he participates in life earnestly, 
hopefully, and reverently. | 

(b)His approach to God. --He believes as a result of 
his experiences and his thinking concerning the 
meaning of life and of the universe that there is 
@ purposive God at the heart of all things, whose | 
laws he can come to understand, with whom he can 
creatively and satisfyingly cooperate, and in ad- 
justment to whom he finds his highest life. 

(c)His approach to men. --He believes in the supremacy 
of human values over material things, and respects 
personality in all men, women, and children, in 

every relation of life. He believes that life is 

best realized when it is sociallyshared, 
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2. Elements in Christian living: 
(a) In relation to God 

Tl) Personal discovery of a philosophy of life in 
which the reality called God is definite and dyn- 
amic. 

(2) Reverence in the appreciation of the deeper 
meanings of life and of God whose presence is 
manifested in the physical and spiritual laws of 
life and in personalities exhibiting traits such 
as those of Jesus. 

(3) Desire to know and do the will of God--to dis- 
cover and adopt those modes of living which yield 
the most enduring satisfactions to the growing 
person. 

(4) Obedience to the highest spiritual laws. 

(5) Trust in an underlying reality that inspires 
man to live by faith and hope, with a consequent 
freedom from doubts and worries and a courageous 
and cheerful enthusiasm for the expansive view of 
life. 

(b) In relation to one's self 

(1) Self-respect--through a discovery of one's own 
worth among men and in the total meaning of life. 

(2) Self-evaluation--in the light of one's advance 
towards the Christian goals. 

(3) Genuineness--in striving to become what one 
would like others to find in hin. 

(4) Confidence--in one's growing powers and capacity 
to realize his ideals. 

(5) Initiative--in trying to do one's best instead 
of waiting for some outside pressure. 

(6) Self-control--ability to carry out one's ideals 
and to sacrifice lesser desires to realize higher 
ones. 

(7) Rejection of all that degrades personality. 

(c)In relation to others 
) Respect--for every person because of a belief 
in the God-given possibilities and the inherent 
longings of everyone for more abundant life. 

(2) Recognition--of every person's right to be well- 
born, to be well-nurtured, and to have a decent 
chance to enjoy life and to make good in it. 

(3) Determination to live by the Golden Rule, ref- 
using to use others as means to selfish ends. 

14) Desire to be a friend and to make friends 
wherever possible, and especially to share in the 
development of a fellowship of Christian people. 
(5) Sympathy for all in trouble or need, and skill 
in ministering to the needs of others so as to 
release handicapped personalities. 

(6) Forgiveness for anywrong done, refusing to ret- 
aliate, seeking to understand to restore right 
fellowship. 

(7) Thoughtfulness in accepting responsibilities 
and faithfulness in carrying through obligations 
undertaken, 

(8) Readiness to share in social undertakings dir- 

ected to the reconstruction, of society, to the 
best of one's time and resources, 
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Se Christian culture: 

Knowledge of the Christian religion as revealed 
through the Bible. Vivid appreciation of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. Intimate acquaintance with the act- 
ivities, motives, and ideals of many of the great’ charac- 
ters of history and literature. 

An intelligent appreciation of the nature and values 
in other religions. 

Knowledge of and interest in the work of Christian 
churches and other agencies sharing in the religious work 
of the world. 

Understanding of and interest in the outstanding soc- 
ial and religious issues of modern life such As economic 
conditions, racial conflicts, international problems, sex 
ideals, family life, political reform, theological recon- 
struction in an age of science, etc. 

Knowledge of great worship materials--hymns, poems, 
art, etc. Spiritual enrichment through reading, meditation, 
and fellowship with others seeking life's highest goals. 
4. Religious activities that promote Christian living: 

Private prayer and meditation in which the individual 
reaches out for an understanding of the meaning and pur- 
pose of life, responding to the spiritual urges of life 
and seeking to live in vital relation to God. 

Public worship in which common faith is expressed in 
and attention is directed to the realization of Christian 
ideals. 

Participation in such enterprises of the church, as 
religious education, missionary activities, social service, 
community and world relations. 

Cooperation in the development of strong churches and 
other agencies needed for the growth and expression of 
fullest cooperative living. 


After having formulated carefully in some such way as this 
suggested the general aims of the religious edudation program of 
the church, some more specific objectives may be formulated for 
those areas in which young people expecially need help in the mod- 
ern world. The most important objective, as we have seen, is that 
of helping the young person to attain a working philosophy of life 
so that all of his activities and interests may be integrated 


around one pattern and aim. But if this is to be a working philo- 


sophy of life, it will not be attained in a vacuum, in the abstract 
study of philosophies, but in the actual meeting of life and in 
the planning and evaluating of one's ways of acting. It will be 


— 


~~ 


“-, 2. Chave, Supervision of Religious Education, (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1931) pp.65-69. 
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a slowly growing and developing thing, rather than something 
which descends suddenly and miraculously from the heavens. It 
will be developed in the process of youth's meeting specific 
problems as they arise. The character of the youth will be larg- 
ely determined by the character of the guidance he has had while 
meeting and attempting to solve these normal and everyday prob- 
lems. Let us consider some of the areas in which specific prob- 
lems occur for young people, and let us attempt to devise how the 
church should help to meet the problems in these areas, 

Every church has its quota of wall-flowers, young people 
whose personality development and socialization has been retarded, 
shutting them off from the group and giving rise to various types 
of inferiority feeling and behavior maladjustment, That personal- 
ity development is a real problem to many young people was indi- 
cated on the interests questionnaire through the response to three 
of the questions, Nos. 2, 6, and 17. These questions asked, "How 
can I become a person worth knowing?","How can I be popular and 
make friends?", “How can I overcome failure and a sense of inad- 
equacy?” In the first of these, sixty-three said that this prob- 
lem was very important for them, thirty-five that it was important 
but not for them, and only two said that it was unimportant. In 
the second question, sixty-eight said it was very important for 
them, twenty-six that it was just important, and only five that 
it was unimportant. In the third question, forty-six said that 
it was very important for then, thirty-three that it was import- 
ant but not for them, and nineteen that it was unimportant. The 
interest and the problem are there! Yet our churches are not 
doing anything definite to meet it. In the first of the three 
questions six students listed the church discussion group as a 


source of information and advice, six listed the minister, and one 
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listed the church school teacher. In the second question four 
listed the church discussion group, five listed the minister, 
and two listed the church school teacher. In the third, one 
listed the church discussion group, ten listed the minister, and 
none listed the church school teacher. Two or three ministers 
said that they tried to help the misfits by aiding them to secure 
responsibilities in the church which were fitted to their abili- 
ties. This is a good technique and should be used more widely. 

The minister or the supervisor of religious education of 
every church should be on the look-out especially for the misfits, 
the shy, the maladjusted, the retiring. They are the ones who 
have been discouraged by handicaps or spoiled by parents or af- 
fected by environment, and they are the ones whom the church has 
the greatest opportunity to serve. The church will attempt to give 
such individuals the iceal or objective of symmetry of person- 
ality, the development of all sides and all the inherent capaci- 
ties that they have. It will suggest and make arrangements for 
the starting of this development through personal conferences and 
analysis of the misfit's needs, and by suggesting programs within 
and outside the church which will help in this development. It 
will attempt to instill in such individuals self-confidence and a 
realistic buoyancy in facing the difficulties ahead by giving them 
opportunities to achieve worth-while ends within the church work 
under guidance which does not intrude, and by making them feel 
that they are associated with a tremendously worth-while cause 
which gives them value by its very association. It will attempt 
normally to meet their need and desire for recognition. The ult- 


imate goal, of course, is the attainment of maturity. Maturity, 


re 


or the attainment of the capacity for intelligent self-direction 
is of vital importance in a world of ever-changing conditions of 
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life. Many adults today have not attained this maturity, but as 
Mr. and Mrs. Elliott say in their very helpful book Solving Per- 
sonal Problems 


The possibility of developing the capacity for intelligent 
self-direction is still open to adults, even when their earlier 
education has failed in this regard; and it is the fostering 
of that kind of truly adult personality which constitutes the 
goal of individual counseling and of group education of child- 
ren as well as adults. The attainment of such independence is 
of first importance for mental health and successful living. 
Life for very few persons remains secure and stable. ..« e-« 
Therefore, an individual of healthy personality is one who has 
theequipment to meet changed and changing circumstances. One 
who lives his life on a basis of fixed habits is upset and mal- 
adjusted through changed conditions and finds new adjustments 
difficult if not disastrous. But he who from early childhood 
has learned to meet each situation by looking at it squarely 
and understanding the consequences of events, is qualified to 
meet the uncertainties to be ¢acountered in adult life because 
he has developed personal techniques for yoeting change. He 
is capable of intelligent self-direction. 


The Elliotts' book is a valuable counseling manual for all workers 
who are interested in this personality development. A very valu- 
able book for young people themselves to read is Erdman Harris‘ 
Twenty-One, especially Chapter V which is entitled, "Are You Wor- 
ried About Your Personality?" In this chapter Harris says, ". . 

» « an interesting personality cannot be built up by working at 

it directly. It comes, if at all, as a by-product of doing other 
things. If a man is reading and thinking, if he is happy in his 


job, if he has absorbing hobbies, if he is genuinely interested 


in people, his personality will largely take care of itselr."” 

His discussion of all phases of the developing personality 
is clear and simple and should be of absorbing interest to young 
people from the age of seventeen through twenty-five. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that the church do something to meet the needs 


of its young people for counsel and information concerning person- 


1H. S. Elliott and G. D. Elliott, Solving Personal Prob- 
Jems, (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1936) p. 112. 


°e. Harris, Twenty-One,(New York: Long and Smith,1931) p.83. 
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ality. The daily newspapers and magazines are full of enticing 
advertisements of short-cuts to personality development, showing uy 
that they too have sensed this need in young people and are ready i 
to exploit it with no regard for the individual at all. There 
are no short-cuts to personality development, and the church must “f 
protect its young people from the encroachment of rank exploita- 
tion from the outside. The minister or the religious education 
supervisor must be careful not to miss the maladjusted in their 
churches. These are easily overlooked because they do not cause 
any trouble and they remain in the background. They are usually 4 
the last ones to come to the minister, so many ministers are 
content to overlook them and spend their available time with groups 


of well-adjusted folks who need no extra care and attention. I 


am reminded of the story of the lost sheep, and the good shepherd * 
who left the rest of the flock to find and bring back the one that ‘i 
was lost. a 

A closely related area to personality development in which 
the counsel and advice of the minister may be a great help is in 
that of child-parent relationships. Questions 33 and 34 in the 
questionnaire on Interests, asking "How can I get along better with 4 
my parents” and "How can I help solve tensions in my home" were 
checked by the larger number of students as being very important 
for them. Evidently many ministers today are helping in this area a 
as eighteen students said: that they would go to the minister for 
advice and information regarding the first question, and fourteen 
said that they would consult the minister regarding the second, 
Much can be done to help members of the different generations 
to understand each other and their differing problems. 

One of the most important specific problem areas in which 


much work must be done if we are to keep youth interested in the 
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church as a church is in the area of Worship. Most young people 
do not know how to worship. In fact, most adults do not know 
how to worship. Their church attendance is not so much for the 
worship service as it is for the sermon, and they are usually 
quite frank in telling the ministe?\so. Question 7 in the ques- 
tionnaire in Interests asked, "How can I learn to pray, to reach 
God?" Twenty-three students listed this problem as unimportant, 
thirty-four as important but not for them, and forty-four as very 
important for them. To be sure, there are more who feel it im- 
portant for them than there are in either of the other categories, 
but there are fifty-seven who do not feel this to be an important 
problem for them as against forty-four who do feel so. Form IIb 
of the questionnaire brought the same general results in answer 
to the question, “Have you had any outstanding religious exper- 
iences such as conversion, finding God in nature, a vivid experi-. 
ence of prayer? Is the church school worship service or the regu- 
lar church service an inspiration to you? Please describe." 
Although it is perhaps the fault of the wording of the question, 
nevertheless not one reply was received which gave a descriptbn 
of a religious experience and what it meant to the individual who 
experienced it. To be sure, several listed experiences with nat- 
ure, music, and poetry as having been inspiring, and several said 
that they found the candlelight service sometimes thrilling, but 
this thrill seems usually to have been something ethereal, rather 
than an integrating, meaningful experience which had value and 
wrought changes in one's relationship to the world of the many. 
The problem of worship is a peculiarly difficult one for the lib- 
eral church because the liberal minister cannot dogmatically tell 
his people what to believe and what to worship. Thinking young 


people and thinking adults want to know what they are worshipping 


roe 
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and why, or else they feel like hypocrites for doing something 
which is meaningless to them. Therefore the minister must help 
guide his people in their own thinking to a philosophy of re- 
ligion, of prayer,- of worship, and an understanding of the nature 
of the reality which they are worshipping. A great step will have 
been taken in the solving of this problem if we start with the 


little children in the kindergarten, using techniques such as those 


described in Mrs. Jeanette Perkins' two fine books, As Children 


Worship and Others Call It God. The developing child can be given 


an ever enlarging concept of the God he is worshipping and of his 
relationship to that God, but from the beginning he will have ac- 
quired the satisfying habit of appreciating the reality which has 
given him so much good in life. In helping young people who have 
had no such training, or who have had harmful training, to a wor- 
shipful relationship with God, the writer has found it most valu- 
able to begin with the simplest interpretations and to proceed 
gradually to the more complex intellectual problems involved in 


one's belief in and worshipful relationship to God. Such books as 


Haydon's The Quest of the Ages and B, Es. MYeland's Modern Man's \ 


Worship© present an easily understood and very attractive natural- 


ism, from which one may proceed to the more complex works of H. N. 
Wieman and others, according to how deeply he wishes to penetrate 
into the subject. 

, The establishment of the Junior Chureh for adolescents has 
been found of value among Unitarian Churches for the training of 
adolescents in worship. A description of one of the Unitarian 
Junior Churches was printed in a Boston paper some mmths ago, from 


which I shall quote some excerpts. 


la, E. Haydon, The Quest of the Ages, (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1929). 


“3. E. Mieland, Modern Man's Worship, (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1934). 
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CHILDREN CONDUCT THEIR OWN CHURCH SERVICES 


A church that is entirely conducted by the youth of the 
parish has been established in the First Parish in Watertown. 

The officers are a senior and junior warden, senior and 
junior deacon, and musical director. The senior warden is 
Miss Florence Hull, a fifteen year old girl, who was chosen 
to head the new organization because of her good work in the 
old Sunday School and her perfect record attendance for 
five years .. . The musical director, William Eckert, Jr., in 


addition to his work in high school is studying the organ under 


William E. Zeuch. The children under seven join in part of 
the service and continue with interests adapted to their age. 

The service in this church is an adaptation of the regular 
church service, with a processional and a recessional by the 
officers in robes. In addition to the usual forms this Junior 
Church includes in its service a “speaking chorus” which re- 
cites a "theme poem". The service is short--45 minutes in 
length. 

The sermons are given by invited lay preachers. [In the 
list of guest preachers are six young people .. . But the 
policy of the officials of the Junior Church has been to in- 
clude a number of grown-ups--a lawyer, a doctor, the princi- 
pal of a grammar school, a librarian, a high school teacher, 

a kindergartner, a teacher of household arts, a private school 
instructor, two artists, business men and women, and mothers 
and fathers. 

The ritual has been planned around the figure of a torch 
instead of the cross, the torch being the symbol of spiritual 
guidance--of purity and love, of freedom and wisdom. The 
service opens with a statement of the first words ascribed to 
God--"And God said Let there be light, and there was light". 

The sermon series has been arranged for a six-year period, 
three of these years being devoted to the great ideas and 
ideals, the great heroes and events, of the Old Testament. 

Two years are to be given to New Testament subjects--one year 
to the teachings of Jesus, another to Paul, Peter and the 
epistles, and another to the modern prophets and leading lib- 

In planning for this novel organization the committee pro- 
ceeded on the idea that the greatest need of children today 
is practice in the mood of worship, an opportunity to develop 
the spirit of reverence. Believing that the church alone 
could meet this need, the new church was organized to provide 
a service of worship. 


Such an organization seems to be able to accomplish much, 


and many of our churches are organizing Junior Churches. However, 
it is the writer's opinion that the Junior Church is in no way an 
effective substitute for the Church School and the youth program. 


lsimilar Unitarian Junior Churches are those at Chestnut 


Hill and Weston. Refer to bibliography. Item taken from Boston 
Sunday Herald, (April, 1937). 
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It could be an effective part of an adolescent program, but it is 


not complete and well-rounded enough to be all of the adolescent 
program. It does not provide for an understanding of the worship 
experience, and is apt to become just another unintegrated experi- 
ence with the children coming primarily for the sermon and using 
the service of worship as a kind of “opening exercise”, They must 


be helped to understand their religious concepts in terms of their 


everyday experience, or the worship service will be vague and mean- 


ingless. The spirit of reverence is not attained through practice 


alone. However, as an opportunity for the practice of worship after 


having had an understanding of religious concepts, the Junior 
Church is ideal. It should be particularly helpful for the years 
that come after the time when the adolescent has graduated from 
the church school while he still feels too young for the regular 
church service. The Junior Choir is a technique used by many 
churches as a method of training children for worship through good 
music. This also would be dangerous if used exclusively. 

Another specific area in which the church can help young 
people with their problems is that of leisure time activities. 
Question 18 in the interest questionnaire asked, “How can I make 
the best use of my leisure time?" Forty-eight students considered 
this problem very important for them, 42 considered it simply in- 
portant, and 9 considered it unimportant. Eleven said that they 
would take it to their minister, and 2 would take it to their 
church school teacher. We see, then, that the church is doing 
something in this field for its young people. It is probably do- 
ing more to help youth spend leisure time properly than in any 
other area of interest. This is a most important program, for 
all work and no play does make Jack a very dull boy, and later 
will make him 4 very dull man. The choice and pursuit of both a 


vocation and an avocation are necessary to the well-rounded life. 
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Neither can be neglected. Dr. Dimock in Rediscovering the Adoles- 


cent, asks us this: 


"The crucial question that crowds in upon us is this: 
With what resources for living with leisure are the children 
and adolescents of the present generation being equipped? 
Will they be utterly or mainly dependent upon entertainment 
provided for them, which they passively take--sitting, look- 
ing, or listening? Will their potentially creative capaci- 
ties be entirely enslaved and deadened, as with an anaesthet- 
ic, by enterprises that are operated solely for profit? Will 
the adolescent's hunger for excitement, thrill, and adventure 
be craftily exploited in ubiquitous gambling and drinking; or 
be vicariously satisfied by the moving picture, novel, or 
newspaper; or be caught up in wholesome, active, and con- 


structive pyrsuits that enrich both the individual and the 
community?" 


The church must be able to answer these questions emphati- 
cally. It must hold itself responsible for the reversal of the 
main recreational trends of our time. It should attempt to plan 
recreation on a community basis, cooperating with the other church- 
es and institutions of the community, and it should attempt to in- 
prove the character of the commercialleisure time activities which 
are available within the community. It should provide more oppor- 
tunities for creative participation in activities of all kinds 
ranging from social dancing to athletics, and attempt to eliminate 
the prevalent tendency to spend one's free time watching someone 
else do something. Leisure time activities may be said to be 
serving a religious function as long as they serve to make the 
personalities of those participating richer and more fully inte- 
grated. When activities come to be engaged in for their own sake 
alone, rather than for the good of those involved, the activity is 
no longer on a religious level. Supervisors must keep careful 
watch that the social activities of their churches remain upon a 
creative level. We do know that some leisure time activities are 


very helpful for the building of self-confidence and self-direction 


lpimock, op. cit. pe. 34. 
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in adolescents. Frequently various kinds of athletics prove to be 
the making of the fellows who are successful on the football or 
baseball field. The main difficulty with athletics as managed 
today is that for every child who attains self-confidence by mak- 
ing the team, there are probably two or three who feel inferior 
because they could not make it. There must be techniques for 
making athletics available to more adolescents, diminishing the 
glory for a few, but helping the many. Such techniques have been 
introduced at Antioch College where varsity athletics have been 
entirely supplanted by intramural athletics in which almost every- 
one participates creatively. This is but one indication of a trend 
to combat our present suffering con the dread disease of specta- 
toritis. The cure for spectatoritis is the development along all 
fronts of one's own inner resources. The well-rounded personality 
must have cultivated an avocation, a hobby which it loves and at 
which it can develop and amuse itself. The youth program of any 
church today should include the study of an introduction of youth 
to any one of the thousands of possible creative hobbies in our 
modern world. 

The questionnaire to the ministers asked if they were using 
any intelligence or aptitude tests in giving vocational gsuidance. 
Only one minister was using aptitude tests, and most of the min- 
isters felt that vocational guidance, except as undertaken in a 
very informal way, was beyond the function of the minister. This 
may be true, but nevertheless it stands in the questionnaire on 
interests that in answer to the question, “How shall I choose my 
life work so that it suits my abilities?", more adolescents 


checked that this problem was very important for them than there 


were who checked thus for any other problem. Only two said this 


problem was unimportant. Only fifteen said it was important but 
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not for them, and eighty-three said that it was very important 

for them, Thelyoung people of our churches want this knowledge 
desperately. They need this help. They are not getting it today. 
Two said that they would go to their church discussion group for 
information and advice; six would go to their minister; and none 
would go to their church school teacher. It is a fact that most 
people drift into their work in thewor1d today, rather than choos- 
ing their work. The natural result of this is widespread vocational 
maladjustment. Dr. Kitson says: 


In ordinary times half the wage-earners in the United 
States leave their jobs every year. They either resign be- 
cause they are dissatisfied or they are asked to resign be- 
cause they are unsatisfactory. More than half of these cases 
represent vocational maladjustment. In the course of a sur- 
vey of workmen in a number of trades in Richmond, Virginia, 
it was found that about forty percent answered "No" to the 
question: "Do you think you are in an occupation that is har- 
monious with your abilities and interests?" The vocational 
counselor at the Brooklyn Y.M.C.A. reports the same percent- 
age of dissatisfied workers among those interviewed. This is 
not simply a matter of men yearning for a raise in salary. It 
is a question of their getting no enjoyment out of their work. 
If forty percent do not, it is difficult to imagine them as 
being basically happy. If they have to spend eight to ten to 
twelve hours a day at something that is distasteful to then, 
perhaps for the very reason that they cannot do it very well, 
they will find it hard to cram enough satisfaction into the 
rest of their waking hours to make life seem worth living. 


Vocational guidance is a scientific technique. In or- 
der to be able to help young yople scientifically there must be a 
trained worker in the field of vocational guidance. It is highly 
desirable if, through the agitation of the church, vocational 
guidance may be offered through the public school system. Often 
it is omitted simply because of the cost which is fairly high. If 
the public school system will not undertake vocational guidance, 
it is the duty and the responsibility of the church to undertake 


it as part of its program of religious education. A layman or lay 


1; Harris, Twenty-One, op.cit., pp.357-38, 
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woman could be easily trained to specialize in this field, and as 
a volunteer worker, or as a part time worker, carry on a program 
of vocational guidance for the young people of the church. Thereare 
tests in existence today which are very reliable in helping young 
people to determine exactly what their capabilities and aptitudes 
are, and which show them, at the same time, just what their per- 
sonality deficiencies are. Such a test is the well known Strong 
Vocational Test. If the type of information that can be derived 
from these tests were available to young people there would be 
much less misery in later life. Outside the area of tests for 
vocational guidance, there are many fine and suggestive books for 
young people to help them in their choice of a vocation. Some of 
these will be listed in the bibliography of materials that appears 
at the end. 

Another area in which young people need much more interest 
than they yet have and more guidance is that of the great social 
and political movements of our time, It has been my experience 
that adolescents as a rule are not interested in social problems, 
but that they can easily be stimulated to be very interested in 
social problems. If we are ever to have a better world, young 
people must understand and be ready to face the social problems 
which confront our civilization. They should understand the causes 
of poverty and unemployment, the underlying philosophies of cap- 
italism and socialism, the fundamental contradiction between cap- 
italism and the principles of Christianity, the far-reaching ram- 
ifications of the question of war and peace, questions of the use 
of alcohol and other drugs and of race relations. There is plenty 
of fine material for the religious educator to use in*guiding and 


stimulating adolescent interest in this field. This will be listed 
in the bibliography. 
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? 


Not only is there an abundance of god material, but 


also techniques for arousing interest are suggested which should 
be very valuable to the youth worker. 

And finally, in the area of sex and home life, there are 
many problems confronting young people which must be met by the 
church if anyone is to meet them at all. The larger number of 
the students studied checked the questions, “How can I learn norm 
ally to direct my sexual desires?” and "What preparation does 
one need for successful marriage?” in the questionnaire on inter- 
ests as being very important for then, — the first question, 
twelve said it was unimportant, thirty-three that it was important 
but not for them, and fifty-three that it was very important for 
them. One student consulted the minister concerning this problen. 
Five students said the second question was unimportant, twent y- 
eight said it was important but not for them, and sixty-four that 
it was very important for them . In seeking advice two would go 
to the church discussion group, fifteen to the minister, and none 
to the church school teacher. There are two problems here which 
the church must deal with, the problem of the sublimation and 
normal direction of the sex urge in adolescent, that is, the dev- 
elopment of a wholesome attitude towards one's own sexual life, 
and the formation of adequate ideals and objectives for married 
life and the home of the future. Young people need guidance in 
both of these fields. So many are troubled by incorrect beliefs 


about sexual practices, and so many go into marriage without ever 


looking ahead and without ever holding up sufficiently high ideals 


and objectives for their married life. 


Probably more personality difficulties arise from sex mal- 


adjustments than any of us realize. It is becoming more and more 


evident, now that we may talk about sex freely, that the habit of 


re 
C2” 
is. 
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masturbation is more widespread among both sexes than was ever 


imagined before. Thom, in his Normal Youth and Its Everyday 
Problems quotes: 
"Recent investigations, particularly those of Katharine 
B. Davis, indicate that the practice of masturbation is far 


more common among women than was formerly supposed, perhaps 


reaching as high as sixty percent. Popular opinion seems to 
consider this habit something to be greatly feared, and it is 


still spoken of ass liable to cause insanity, feeblemindedness, 
sterility, and many other serious consequences. .... We 


can be sure, however, that the mistaken attitudes about the 
effects of masturbation are far more likely to produce injur- 
ious results than the habit itself. The physical side of 
masturbation is probably non-injurious, unless the practice 

is extremely excessive; actually, it may ¢ven serve a decidedly 
useful purpose in relieving sex tension." 

However, because so many adolescents do have mistaken i- 
deas about masturbation it is imperative that some agency seek to 
reassure them concerning its effect on the body or mind. Mare 
personality problems than any of us realize seem to be rooted in 
some sexual maladjustment. Mental conflicts over masturbation, 
sex perversion, or promiscuity arise through social disapproval, 
through physical dissatisfaction, and sense of emotional frus- 
tration and lack of self-control, and the aesthetic displeasure 
which often accompany these experiences within the individual hin- 
self. These conflicts may be far-reaching and tremendously dis- 
turbing psychologically for, as Thom says, "the conflicts most 
disintegrating to the individual, and most difficult to heal, are 
those between the conduct of the individual and his own ideas-- 
conflicts that are quite independent of outside approval or dis- 
approval."” The best approach to this problem is through the 
parents. They should be helped to understand the best ways in which 


they can help their young people to control sex. Thom, in his 


cee 


1), A. Thom, op.cit. p. 39. [quoted from Phyllis Blanchard 
and C. Manasses, New Girls for Old, pp. 33-34. ] 


>. A. Thom, op.cit. p. 4l. 
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Normal Youth and Its Everyday Problems has a splendid chapter 


dealing specifically with this problem in which he advises that 
parents refrain from presenting sex as a problem which must nec-~- 
essarily be met and battled with either to victory or defeat. 

They should ratherintroduce it as one of the normal aspects of 
life, having a early beginning and a gradual development toward 
maturity. The adolescent need not be impressed with the idea that 
his adolescent years will be spent battling these cravings for sex 
experience. 

In the general training and education of the child, par- 
ents should see that their boys and girls are adequately sup- 
plied with interests and opportunities which will quite nat- 
urally be utilized by youth and serve as chances for escape 
for what would otherwise be expressed in terms of sex repres- 
sion. Sex sublimation, the term used by psychologists to 
indicate the conversion of sex energy into activity not os- 
tensibly sexual, is available to everybody whether through 
living an out-of-door life with exercise and sports, through 
games and dancing, or through cultivating aesthetic interests 
and artistic talents and becoming absorbed in intellectual 
pursuits preferably to the point of creative effort. 

He goes on to say that work, good hard work is one of the health- 
iest and most satisfying means of sex sublimation. Young people 
should not be allowed to loaf around during their summers and | 
vacations but should have something constructive to do. It is 
probable that all such personal problems as these will have to be 
dealt with by the adolescent's parents, and if dealt with by the 
minister or group leader, will have to be dealt with as individual 
cases. Such problems do not lend themselves to group discussion, 
and they may set into motion excess amounts of interest, attention, 
and conversation about problems and practices of which many adol- 
escents in the group are little aware. However, because today 
many young people hesitate freely to talk with their parents about 
sex practices for fear of condemnation, if they trust the minister 


or leader, they mayseek him out for information and advice when 


lp. A. Thom, ibid., p. 45. 
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they are most in need. He must be prepared. 

It is important, also, that young people be led early in 
life to formulate high ideals for their home and married life, 
and that they be taught to be wise in the choosing of a life 
mate. It is my belief that every young man or woman looking for- 
ward to marriage should set down his ideals and objectives clearly, 
both for his home and for the character of the relationships bet- 
ween him and his wife. It is important that young people learn 
how to progmss normally from friendship to marriage in such a way 
that the most complete union and the most complete satisfaction 
may be achieved in the marriage. This involves the whole ques- 


tion of boy-<irl relationships before marriage, and the techniques 


which may be used in determining one's life mate. An exceptionally 


find book has recently been published which no church worker with 
adolescents should be without. It is a frank and helpful discus- 
sion of boy and girl relationships from adolescence to maturity 
and the establishment of a home. The book is invaluable to par- 
ents and leaders of youth, as also for the young people to read 


themselves. It is Roy A. Burkhart's From Friendship to Marria ge* 


and may serve as a guide book or study source for classes of 
young people or for individuals who would build for a happy and 
permanent marriage. 

In concluding this chapter on the church at work with 
youth, I wish to say a little more about the methods to be em 
ployed for the securing of the church's objectives. In the first 
place church workers must realize that character does not develop 
so much through discussion as it does through actual experience. 
If character development is sought, the child must be given an 


opportunity to find satisfaction in responsible and cooperative 


IRA. Burkhart, From Friendship to Marriage, (New York: 
Harper Brothers, 1937). er See 
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behavior. The church, then, will not only be teaching informa- 
tion, but in guiding the process by which the information is given, 
will be teaching certain attitudes and desirable character traits 
through the process of imparting information. In all of its work, 
dramatics, worship services, social activities, dances, suppers, 
etc., it is the attitude in which the young people participate as 
well as the end product which is important. Some of the techniques 
that have been found valuable for the production of character on 
an experiential basis are as follows: 

(1) The creation of a church school council made up of 
representatives elected from each class from the fourth grade up. 
This council has charge of the church school activities, deciding 
what plays or dramatic services shall be presented, where the 
church school offerings are to go, and how discipline is to be 
administered to those who are unruly during the service or who 
arrive late for the service continually. 

(2) The use of stirring songs and banners. The Nazis have 
capitalized upon the adolescent's love of symbols, and the youth 
movements of the United States or of the Christian Church may do 
the same thing. 

(3) Editing a church paper in which the news articles and 
editorials are written and arranged and mimeographed by the young 
people themselves. 

(4) One young people's group has made good use of the panel 
discussion method. The group got tired of always hearing outside 
speakers, so the young people began to take turns preparing them- 
selves upon topics which they wanted to discuss together, and the 
plan so far has worked to the benefit of all concerned, and espec- 
ially those students who participate. 

(5) A fifth method is through individual counseling. 


81 
Young people should feel close enough to their minister that they 
will feel free to confide in him when they are disturbed by prob- 
lems, and their minister should be prepared with information and 
time to help them, and to realize when they are in need of help. 
The church has in its young people a great opportunity and a great 
responsibility. It must meet the challenge courageously and 


creatively. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE POSSIBILITIES IN THE 
CHURCH OPERATED SUMMER CAMP 
Perhaps the greatest limiting factor which prevents the 
effectiveness of the Church School and church youth program is 
that of time. The church has the children and young people for 


such a short time, not more than three hours or so per week at the 


most. How can it expect to be any more effective than it is today? 


One of the greatest possibilities for the overcoming of 
this limitation by the church is the church-operated summer camp, 
a kind of combination of the summer camp and the vacation church 
school. The possibilities for results in the summer camp are 
almost limitless. The church would have more time with young 
people in one summer than it would have in many years at the 
church school. It would have a continuous influence and a steady 
impact day after day. It would have an unusual opportunity to 
observe habits and help change them, to discover unwholesome at- 
titudes and to set in order mechanisms to replace them with whole- 
some attitudes. It would have time to establish correct patterns 
of behavior, and it would have the unusual opportunity of follow- 
ing the students from the camp back to their home environment, 

With a church summer camp, the church could exert an in- 


fluence upon the child throughout the entire year, having the en- 


tire summer to concentrate upon changing habit patterns in an ideal 


atmosphere, and having the winter to help see that those patterns 
are maintained in the home environment as well. The future will 
see the rise of the summer camp as one of the greatest aids to the 
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church in its task of religious education of its young people. 

The possibilties of the summer camp as an educational 
instrument are just in our day being realized by educators. In 
the past camps have been thought of simply as recreational ins- 
truments existing for the purpose of taking children off their 
parents' hands for the summer and putting them into a healthy 
environment where they could have a good time. Now cam dir- 
ectors are beginning to see that the summer cam is a great ins- 
trument of education, and that if misused it can do harm as well 
as good. The whole camp experience is an educational experience, 
and if care is not taken to see that it helps the child in his 
development and adjustment to the world, it may hinder hin. 

Some educators feel that the summer camp has greater educational 

opportunities than any other social institution save the family, 

and because recreation only is at present expected from the camp, 
it has a freedom for experimentation that other educational ins- 

titutions such as the day school or college do not have. 

In discussing the assets and liabilities of camping for 
young people, I wish to assume that the camps in which these as- 
sets and liabilities are to be judged are the new, modern, uncon- 
ventional camps which see their function as primarily educational, 
such camps as the Pioneer Youth Camp described by J. Lieberman in 

"Creative Camping," and Camp Ahmek described in Dimock's and Hen- 
dry's “Camping and Character." To be sure, there are many camps 
which are not experimenting today, which have a fixed curriculum 
set up to be "run through" daily, which have poorly trained lead- 
ers, but I wish to discuss the assets and liabilities of camping 
with reference to the better camps in order that we may see what 
the possibilities of camping are. The old confidence in the in- 


evitability of wholesome results from the camp experience is 
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slowly disappearing, and I believe that a transformation in lead- 
ership methods and program methods among most summer camps will 


soon be inevitable. 


I shall discuss first the assets and ligbilities of camping 


for all age groups, as the difference between the younger groups 


and the high school groups does not to me seem to be very great 


as far as opportunity for value in the camp experience is concerned. 


What are some of the assets in the progressive summer cam 


for children and youth? In the first place the summer camp is in 
a strategic position to influence the social adjustment and be- 
havior problems of boys and girls because it involves the whole 
person all of the time and it provides a unified environment such 
as does not exist in the community. If the problem child is, as 
is the usual case, the victim of a problem environment, absence 
from that environment and the parents enhances the possibility 
of effecting desirable changes in conduct. The tent situation 
has, nevertheless, enough similarity to the home situation to 
make it possible for the counselor to observe and attempt to cor- 
rect fundamental anti-social behavior patterns which have been 
produced by unwholesome social conditions in the home. The camp 
has a flexibility which the home has not. Each camper may be 
given a happy tent or cabin adjustment as suits his needs for, 
unlike the home, ;the membership of a tent or cabin can be mani- 


pulated freely to fit the needs of the camper. 


In the second place, the give-and-take of camp life, which 


is at the very heart of the living process, is a potential asset 
for social adjustment. The only child and the spoiled child can- 
not help but find many opportunities for learning social habits 
and attitudes in the well-run camp. The give-and-take of all 
activities is all the discipline they need. 
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Thirdly, there are innumerable opportunities in the sun- 
mer camp for each camper to acquire skill in some areas of living, 
canoeing, swimming, dramatics, woodcraft, boxing, etc., which will 
provide a sense of adequacy and self-worth which comes only with 
mastery and achievement followed by the recognition of those whom 
the camper respects. Thorndike has listed the desire for success 
as one of the six fundamental motives of behavior which, if 
thwarted and blocked, will bring on some behavior difficulty. 
The camp may not only help the camper to social adjustment by 
satisfying this desire but also by satisfying the closely allied 
desire, also listed by Thorndike, for social approval. In the pro- 
gressive camp the camp activities are not run for their own sakes. 
The skills taught are not ends in themselves, but means to ends. 


Lieberman says in his book, "Creative Camping": 


Camp activities were never an end in themselves. While 
they normally led to the attainment of skill and information, 
their real importance consisted in the extent to which they 
provided opportunities for achievement, the development of 
purpose, the stimulation of creative capacity, and the emo- 
tional release their enjoyment made possible. We did not 
teach our campers handicrafts or nature Lpre. We taught 
them through handicrafts and nature lore. 

The emphasis in the work done at the camp, then, is upon the child 
as a complete and functioning human being, upon the development 

of his general habits and attitudes as well as upon the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the development of certain skills. The camp 
is not so much interested in the skills which are attained as in 
the attitudes and habits which are developed in the process of 
acquiring the skills. 

Fourth, "camp spirit" has a tremendous influence upon the 
social attitudes and conduct of campers. Embodied in the heart of 
the progressive camp spirit are such behavior patterns as co- 
operation, friendliness, helpfulness, and unselfishness. The 
"Christian way" comes to be, for a summer at least, the socially 


1 
Jd. Lieberman, Creative Cam re Py 
1981) p. id. : Camping [N.Y.:Association Press, 
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approved way and all the social pressure that goes with the camp 
spirit has its influence upon the attitudes and habits of the 
campers. In some camps, such as Ahmek, the camp spirit becomes 
one of the most powerful educatimal influences in the entire 
camp life. Perpetuated by old campers and counselors, it quickly 
impresses itself upon new campers until it becomes, in reality, a 
way of life for all those living in camp. Dimock and Hendry have 
shown us this spirit at work at Camp Ahmek very clearly: 

The total camp community represents a cooperative quest 
for the most satisfying and significant life attainable. To 
many counselors and campers, Ahmek has been their one out- 
standing religious experience. To them it represents a way 
of living . .. a quest for those walues_which are most vital 
and significant in the life of the camp.+ 

Fifth, the camper has freecom and the opportunity to en- 

gage in things he likes to do, and thus he learns to like to do 
things and to do them because he likes to and not because he has 
to. To my mind the greatest tragedy in all education today is the 
fact that it is teaching children to do things, not because they 
are interesting, or because they will help them to live better 
lives, but simply because they must get good grades in order to be 
passed. Children are studying for grades rather than for the sake 
of the study, and thus the amount of knowledge which is retained 
by them six months after the examinations is at & minimum, and the 
habits established are bad. Our progressive camps are not centers 
of instruction, but "community adventures in social living". They 
recognize that the camp itself is the curriculum for the children, 
that learning and living are identical, that efowth is in propor- 
tion to purposeful participation, and .that experience is valuable 
for children when each child is the creator doing things for the 


sheer love of doing them. Thus, camp directors who are also edu- 


IDimock and Hendry, Camping and Character, p. 141. 
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cators operate their camps on a life-centered curriculum, They 

no longer believe that character is developed by setting up pro- 
grams for campers to go through, but they create the curriculum 

in answer to the expressed needs of the campers. Lieberman 
describes his camp as a camp in which campers were never required 
to enter particular activities at a given time. The environment 
was sufficiently rich and stimulating to enlist the interest of 
every normally developed child. The child was advised to do what 
was most interesting to him, fcor its own sake. Lieberman says: 
The absence of artificiality brought out the real personalities 

of the campers, which was of distinct advantage in corrective 
work. The entire arranzement brought about a spontaneity and 
freedom among the campers that was very desirable. They devel- 
oped in a very real measure a sense of individual and social im- 
portance; they readily assumed responsibility, and were ready for 
constructive cooperation."+ In the camp with the so-called "free" 
curriculum, the campers can participate in all four steps of the 
learning process. In every enterprise undertaken by the camp they 
take part in the purposing, planning, executing, and finally and 
perhaps more important, the evaluating of the experience. All 
camp programs and activities such as swimming, canoeing instruc- 
tion, etc., are engaged in with particular regard for the primary, 
associate, and concomitant learnings which may be expected to 
accompany them. Dimock and Hendry have a particularly fine illus- 
tration of the difference between the free and the standardized 
approach to curriculum. They describe a first aid class to which 
most of the boys were attracted because of the "bar award" which 


those who succeeded in passing the examination at the end of the 


course would receive. The class systematically went through a 


a en 


13, Lieberman, Creative Camping (N.¥:Association Press, 
1931) p.15. 
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book on first aid. Then, they describe a group of boys on the 
dock, planning a canoe trip. The counselor nearby asks if they 
think they should take along a first aid kit. They begin to 
wonder what they would do if someone broke an arm or 4 leg. What 
would they need? Could they handle an emergency successfully? 
They decided to ask the advice of the camp doctor, and when they 
learned that he could not give them enough knowledge in a single 
day, they asked for an instructor in the principles of first aid. 
One approach has as its point of departure a text book and an art- 
ificial stimulation. The other has its point of departure ina 


genuine need occurring in an on-going life experience, 


It is important to note, then, that the freedom and den- 
ocratic relationships which exist in many camps allow the fullest 
creative expression of the individual's personality. They also 
provide, perhaps, the best opportunity for education for living 
in a democracy that we have at present. H. S. Dimock, in an ad- 


dress before the Camping Institute held at George Williams College 
in 1937, said: ; 


The summer camp, perhaps better than any other institu- 
tion, with the possible exception of the family, can actual- 
ize the democratic ideal in practice, It can recognize the 
supreme worth and the integrity of each person and make every- 
thing else subordinate to this value. It can deliberately 
seek the growth and creative expression of persons in terms 
of their individual abilities, interests, and aptitudes. It 
can provide resources of the essentials of life for all, ac- 
cording to need. It can give each person an opportunity to 
participate in the common social life and to have a sense of 
being an important member of a community. It does provide 
an excellent setting in which persons may learn to accept 
the responsibilities and obligations, as well as the privil- 
eges and benefits of corporate life. The combined effort of 
all agencies of education such as the home, school, church, 
and camp will be required to succeed in this task of educating 
persons to understand the meaning of democracy and of develop- 
ing the attitudes and habits of life consonant with this ideal. 
Although camp life is simpler than the more complex life of 
the community, it does furnish an unexcelled iaporatory for 
concrete practice in living the democratic way, 


lanpraising the Summer Camp, (N. Y. Ass'n Press, 1937). 
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In the progressive camp which is run in a democratic way 
with the campers making the decisions, holding councils, electing 
representatives, great difficulties are encountered. The great- 
est difficulty is the camper himself. Boys, whe@ they come to 
camp are unable to take their opportunity seriously, mainly be- 
cause in all their lives they have never experienced such an 
opportunity before. Their whole experience is with authority and 
blind punishment. But the more progressive camps feel that camp- 
ers are going to learn how to live in a democratic society only 
as they are permitted to practice cooperative control in a dem- 
ocratic society. 

Dimock and Hendry have listed the values in cooperative 
camp government, and where these values are achieved we have the 
camping experience one of the greatest assets in the life of the 
individual. Cooperative camp procedure is based on the campers’ 
interests and purposes. There is generated a sense of proprietor- 
ship, of belonging, of being the cause of some significant action 
or undertaking. Cooperative camp procedure gives large opportun- 
ity and practice for thinking, planning, deciding, carrying 
through responsibilities, executing, and judging. It provides 
actual practice in democratic citizenship. As Dimock and Hendry 
say, "Campers learn more concerning the nature of law and reg- 
ulation, concerning respect for the opinions and interests of 
others, and concerning the processes of group behavior, through 
participation in the actual control of the camp society than by 


any amount of academic instruction or moral preachment."” 


—E —— 


1) imock and Hendry, Camping and Character, op.cit., p.124. 


“thid. p. 125. 
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Lieberman tells us the results of a similar program at his 


Pioneer Youth Camp: 

The fact that the campers fully participated in the pro- 
cesses of camp construction and community life eventually led 
to habits of social participation. Very few of the children 
remained onlookers in camp, and the same tendency seemed to 
have carried over into life outside the camp. Certain parents 
complained of this: their children had returned from camp too 
"independent" and always wanted to be "consuited". We lost 
some children on that account. One parent said,"I had to knock 
it out of my boy. I didn't pretend to have opinions of my own 
when I was a boy, and I am not a failure. He has time enough 
to think for himself when he is earning his own living." Most 
of the parents, however, were delighted with their children's 
development. 

The opportunities for the development of a well-rounded and well 
adjusted; responsible citizen seem to be at their best in the 
democratic governed camp. 

The sixth and last general asset of the summer camp is the 
wholesome effect of counselors and leaders upon the children or 
young people. Counselors are usually fine, upstanding men and 
women, worthy of being followed. They are usually friendly, help- 
ful, courteous, and constructive in their attitudes, and they 
understand boys and girls, their needs, and how those needs can 
be met. For the camp counselor who understands the motivations 
of human behavior, the opportunities for helping the child with his 
behavior problems are very great. The counselor's relationship 
with the child is an intimate one. He has more time with the 
child in a summer than the parents do throughout the winter. The 
child is freed for a time from his home influences, and therefore 
can make a new emotional adjustment under the right conditions. 
The counselor has an almost unique opportunity to understand the 
problems of the child in his care. The drama that plays out in 
the intimate family circle of which the child is a part at home 


will continue, with modifications, in the subsequent social groups 


13. Lieberman, Creative Camping, op.cit., p. 208. 
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in which the child finds himself, end he will re-enact his charac- 


teristic ways of solving his problems of social relationships. 

The child will carry over to the counselor specific attitudes which 
have developed towards important persons in his own family. After 
a few weeks the counselor should be able to picture rather accur- 
ately the home situation from which the child comes. Then, he may 
do something to change those attitudes which are anti-social and 
destructive. Often the child is more apt to discuss his problems 
more freely with the camp counselor than with his parents. 

In the child-centered camp program, not only are those 
helped whose behavior is obviously anti-social, but also those 
who are timid and shy, day dreamers, who never cause any trouble, 
but who are nevertheless definitely maladjusted. With a know- 
ledge of the behavior difficulties and the aeithated attitudes 
of the campers, the counselors and activity instructors may give 
instruction in the various camp skills with particular regard for 
the proper concomitant learnings. The counselors and activity 
instructors will analyze their different activities in terms of 
probable learnings which may accompany them, and thus they can 
throw around the boys' responses those conditions which are most 
likely to produce the positive and wholesome social attitudes des- 
ired, 

To summarize, I might say, the summer camp can give to youth 
health, emancipation from the home, sense of security, recognition, 
and achievement, new and exhilirating experience, friendships, a 
good time, socialized behavior, and a growing philosophy of life. 

The great liabilities of camping for children and young 
people lie in the fact that camp is often merely an "interlude" in 
the camper's life. Dimock and Hendry ask, “To what extent, if any 


do these changes in attitude, habit or behavior continue when the 


—- 
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boy returns to his community environment? Because of the great 
gap which may exist between life in the woods and life in the 
city it is not inconceivable that the camp life might increase 
the difficulty of adjustment in the boy's normal life situations."+ 
It is becoming increasingly clear that unless the gap between camp- 
ing and the continuing life of the camper in the community can be 
effectively bridged the potential effectiveness of the camp will 
not be achieved; the camp experience will remain but a "fleeting 
and isolated episode rather than become a permanent contribution 
to the education of the individual”. The church school could be 
an effective instrument in bridging this gap. Dimock and Hendry 
speak of how "many campers were not learning punctuality, tidi- 
ness and good posture as their conduct at home did not measure up 
to the display of immaculateness often achieved at camp in a con- 
petitive situation?® The performance of an activity does not 
necessarily develop the desire to perform the activity in another 
situation. 
Several of progressive camps in America are making heroic 

efforts to overcome this limitation. They secure as much data @s 
possible concerning the boys before they ever come to camp, from 
club leaders, school teachers, parents and friends. They bring 
the leaders of the boys' clubs to camp if possible, and bring the 
the clubs themselves in groups, keeping them together at the samp. 
They make the data secured about the camper during the summer 
available to parents, school teachers and club leaders at the 
close of the camp period and try to help the parents in particu- 
lar with the great behavior problems which they have found in the : 


children. They try to keep contact with the camper through inter- 


lIpimock and Hendry, op. cit. p. 285. “Ibid. p. 29. 
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views and letters during the winter. The main objective is to 


make the summer camp experience part of a year long educatimal 
experience. The University of Michigan is doing about the most 
effective work in this field with a camp which definitely takes 
problem children to camp during the summer, and has the same 
workers that have the children in the summer work with them as 
club leaders during the winter to help them to adjust themselves 
and to help their families and parents to make a wholesome adjust- 
ment to them. This experiment is proving to be very successful. 
If the counselors can stay with the campers, the eains of the 
summer are consolidated. Otherwise, campers tend to lose much of 
the good obtained immediately upon returning to the home situation. 
The church school camp would provide the necessary continuity be- 
* tween summer and winter, camp and home to consolidate the good. 

And now there comes the question as to whether the summer 
camp experience which can be so valuable for younger boys has the 
same assets for young people of the high school age. There seems 
to be considerable doubt cast upon the effectiveness of the camp 
on boys and girls over the age of twelve. Dimock and Hendry say, 
"Our best results with out-behavior cases were almost invariably 
achieved with the younger boys. Our data then add their mite to 
the rapidly accumulating evidence that early childhood is the par 
excellence for the establishment of desirable social attitudes and 
hadits."1 

This would seem to indicate that the summer camp is most 
effective with the group well under the high school age, and that 
with students of the high school age the camp can do little in the 


changing of fundamental social attitudes. However, there is some 


question in my mind as to the validity of this. Although younger 


lDimock and Hendry, p. 280. 
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boys respond more quickly to a particular social situation than 
do the older boys, their changes tend to be more temporary and 
they tend to lapse back into former types of behavior soon after 
they have returned to the old environment. I think that once the 
attitudes of older children have been changed, the change is more 
permanent and may, because of the ability or the older child to 
understand the situation, remain in spite of a return to the old 
environment. In the work which is being done at the University 
of Michigan one may see the effectiveness of the summer camp work 
on the home lives of the older group of boys. However, this is a 
problem concerning which we need much more research than has yet 
been done, 

It is my opinion, however, that the camp has much to offer 
high school students. If it is a coeducational camp it can serve 
as an aid to cultivating the most wholesome attitudes regarding 
sex, as may be seen in the work done by Mr. Lieberman's coeduca- 
tional camp among adolescents.~ There is at the Pioneer Youth 
Camp a coeducational system that works even among adolescents. 

The camp can serve the high school student by urging him to be- 
come a counselor in training and giving him the opportunity for 
training. Through the counselor-in-training course he may attain 
an understanding of the principles of learning, of elementary psy- 
chology, of the motivations which drive us to do the things we do, 
as well as many skills. Dr. Dimock says, "As a preparation for 


intelligent parenthood alone the experience of the camp counselor 


2 
is unexcelled." 


It has been my experience that youths of the high school 


age are particularly interested in reaching some satisfactory 


1;, Lieberman, op.cit.»D. 133 On. 
“Dimock and Hendry, op.cit., p. 205. 
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answer to the great questions of life. They want to find a phil- 


osophy, and they want to argue and try their wits against others. 
The summer camp can do much to help stimulate and direct this 
discussion so that individuals may learn to relate their daily 
activities to the whole of life, and thus to evaluate their pres- 
ent actions. 

To conclude, it seems to me that the assets of camping 
outweigh by far its liabilities. The summer camp is rapidly 
becoming a social institution of major importemce and will, I 
believe, rank along with the public school, the Church, and the 
family in importance as its educational possibilities are more 


fully realized. 


EP LTLOGUE 


The Church today is proving herself ineffective as com- 
pared with the great secular movements of our time. She has 
shown herself unable to create great ‘character in most of her 
students. She has shown herself unable to hold the loyalty of 
thousands of her young people. But the materials are here, ready 
for the Church to use. The Church has the techniques and the 
subject matter available to become the most powerful influence 
for good, the most valuable and interest-commanding institution 
in the entire community. It can make the Christian way of life 
so beautiful, so daring, so dramatic, and so necessary that young 
people will flock to it that they may be associated with a move- 
ment so great, so worth-while, and so ennobling. It can face 
the personality-destroying forces of the world with a mighty song 
and with banners flying. It can stimulate youths to great dreams 
and ideals, and then put them to work before they grow too old to 
dream great dreams and dare great deeds. It can study each young 
person carefully and help each to attain his highest possibilities 
and to take his proper place in the world of today. We need the 
will, to be leaders, to do the work, to strike the blow. 
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